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For Z Zion’s ail will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


Lamp that Burneth.—Isaiah. Ixii: 1. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


In July will be celebrated the seventy-fifth | 


\nniversary of the Oxford Movement, for. it 
was on the Sixth Sunday after Trinity, Jul 
ly, 1833, that John Keble preached in St. 
Mary's, Oxford, the \ssize sermon on the “Na- 
tional Apostasy.” which day Newman. said he 
“ever considered and kept as the start of the 
Religious Movement of 1833." Tt was in Sep 
tember of the same vear that Newman published 
the first of the “Tracts for the Times.” 

That John Henry Newman more than any 
other one man was the impersonation and.em- 
hodiment of the Catholic Revival in the Angli 
can Church few will deny. When the enter 
prise of Reunion shall be an accomplished fact 
we believe its brief epitome will be found in the 
religious experience of that one personality, 
Whose first religious awakening came from the 
evangelical teachings which had originated with 
the Wesleys in) the cighteenth century, who 
grew in knowledge and spiritual stature until he 
had outgrown the limitations of the Caroline di 
vines and submitting himself to the authority of 
the Vicar of Christ received in his good old age 
the exalted dignity of a prince and cardinal of 


the Holy Roman Church. 


\ REVIVAL OF POPERY 

educated and dritled by the Roval Supremacy 
for three hundred years ino horror and detesta 
tion of Rome as the Searlet Woman and of the 
Pope as Antichrist English Churehmen had 
very pronounced prejudices And that) which 
aroused opposition to the Oxford Movement 
from the start was the suspicion that it) was 
aorevival of Poperv, and oas the Tractar 
jams gained mere and omere oa following 
among the clergy and people the chief rulers 
were heard again as of old to sav: “Tf we let 


them thus alone all men will accept their teach 


ing and the Romans shall come and take away > 


both our place and nation.” 

\t the outset mo man feared this less than 
Newman himself. Tis genius had erected the 
Anglican Church into a Via Vedia between 
Rome and Geneva, he was infatuated with the 
ideal of his own creation, and a sincere apolo 
gist for the “Catholic but not Papal” theory of 


national Churehes \ Roman Catholic writer, 
J. Bo Milburn. in his brochure on “The Oxford 
Vorvement,” savs: “Rome in his eves was great, 


but great with the greatness of Antichrist in 
England an intruder and disturber: and ob 
jectionable by her claim te infallibility, which 
overrode the consent of the Fathers, and was at 
variance with the conditions of the liuman = re 
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THE ROMAN QUESTION, 
Yet as early as 1836, Dr 


sa | he 


Newman 


Arnold of Rugby 


prophesied : Movement will not take the 


form which wishes, but its far more 
natural and consistent) form of pure Popery.” 
\rnold 
Tt he wrote: “The contro- 
has overtaken us like a 
The first) staggering blow 


which the giant of Oxford sustained in this 


Certainly in’ Newman's own case Dr 
Pract 


Rome 


cloud."’ 


was right. In 
with 
summer 


versy 


controversy was dealt by the very authority he 
had confidently invoked, the voice of Antiquity 
In X30 he took up the study of the Monophysite 
heresy, which denied the human nature of our 
Lord, and leaned on the imperial arm for sup 
In the mirror of the fifth century he be 
lieved Ie 


port 
saw retleeted the image of the Estab- 
His “Church of the 
the 


lishment Ira Media was 


in’ the Commumon ; 
(.lpologia, p. 
blow was) the 
the 
The 
the 


fevrarum”’ 


position ot Oriental 


Rome was where she is now" 


tig) \ segond and heavier 
article on 


RNevicw. 


refutation of 


Wiseman’s 
the Jaudblin 


\ugustine in 


reading of Cardinal 


Donatist schism in 
words of St 
Donatists '* Secures orbs 
the judgment of the world-wide 
Church) sounded for Newman the death knell 
of his appeal to Nmtiquity as against the Chureh 
“Tere 


tiquity deciding: agaist itself. 


pudioat 
(unerring ts 


of Rome then.” he “was An 
The 


theory of the Tia Vedia was absolutely pulver 
Fath 


Wrote, 


ised by those words of the ancient 
er” (.Tpologia, p. 117.) 

Yet, even so, he loved the Church of England 
passionately, and had no wish to abandon her in 
submission to Rome, 
Chureh Unity is worth while ask 
Would Newman have left the Chureh of 
England had she listened to him, as a teacher 


vreat 


In relation to the present 
Movement tt 
ing: 


sent from God, and accepting his convictions 
concerning the Papacy set resolutely to work to 
undo the 

communion 
much 


Reformation and 
the Apostolié See? There is 

thinking he never would, 
Shortly after the publication of Tract oo, “when 


settlement recover 
with 
reason for 
he had been posted on the buttery hateh of ever, 
college, and when he was being denounced as a 


| lishment of a 
| lem \n act 


fhour. In 


fon the “Parting of Friends.” 


| lamentation over Jerusalem, 





| traitor, who had laid his train and had been de- 
‘tected in. the very act of firing it against the 
| time-honoured Establishment” he wrote to a cor- 
j respondent, “whatever be the influence of the 


lracts, great or small, they may become as 
powerful for Rome, if our Church refuses them, 
as they would be for the Chureh if she accepted 


them. If this state of things goes on, 


| L mournfully prophesy not one or two, but many 


secessions to the Chureh of Rome” 


f. 140). 


(.4 pologia, 


Again two years later he wrote, 


i There were no converts to Rome till after the 


condemnation of “Tract go.” 
PME JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 
Mong with the scoff and the denunciation 
the or the 
last of the Tracts, that which cut him yet more 


rained upon him after appearance 
deeply to the heart was the passing by both 
Houses of Parliament of a bill confirming a 
Laitheran 
Protestant 


which 


compact with Prussia for the estab 


Bishopric of Jerusa 
and 


seandalised Newman 


Hhis VTractarian colleagues much as the Amend 


ment to Canon ig ois grieving the hearts of 


Catholics in the Episcopal Chureh at this vers 


iWy2 Newman went into retreat at 


Litthemore, to use his own words, “as wounded 


brutes creep into some hole to die.” This was 


| followed in 1843 by his resignation of the living 


of St. Mary's, Oxford, and his retirement into 
law communion, but not until October 8, 1845 
after.two years more of travail and agony and 
praver did his submission to Rome take place. 


Wis FAREWELL, 


One of the most touching things in literature 


}is his valedictory to the Church of Engiand 
| contained ina sermon he preached at Littlemore 


It reminds one, ° 
if we may reverently so speak, of our Lord's 


He savs: “Oo my 


| Mother, whence is this to thee that thou hast 


good things poured upon thee, and canst not 


| keep them, and bearest children, vet darest not 
| own them ? 


Why hast thou not the skill to use 
heir services, nor the heart to rejoice in their 


t 
love? How is it that whatever is generous in 
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purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, thy 
flower and thy promise, falls from thy bosom, 
and finds no home within thine arms? Who 
hath put this note upon thee... . to be 
strange to thine own flesh, and thine eye cruel 
towards thy ‘little one? Thine own offspring, 
the fruit of thy womb, who love thee and would 
toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon as though 
a portent, or thou dost loathe as an offence; at 
best thou dost but endure, as if they had no 
claim on thy patience and vigilance, to be rid of 
them as easily as thou mayest. Thou makest 
them stand all the day idle, as the very condition 
of thy bearing with them, or thou biddest them 
begone where they will be more welcome, or 
thou sellest them for naught to the stranger 
that passes by. And what wilt thou do in the 
end thereof?" 

These words of Newman are indeed a vivid 
revelation of his own state of mind, but are 
they an exact statement of the treatment meted 
out to him and his fellow Tractarians by the 
Chureh of England? After their long and de 
voted lives in her service is it conceivable that 
Keble, Pusey, Neale, Church, Liddon or Carter 
would have delivered on their death beds any 
such valedictory to their ecclesiastical mother ? 
Their farewell to Ecclesia Anglicana we know 
was very different. And yet Newman was her 
favorite, her most gifted son.. In spite of the 
deep, almost fanatical, prejudice of the English 
people seventy years ago against anything and 
everything Roman, which he had openly set at 
defiance, yet Newman was not asked to surren 
der his living at St. Mary's, Oxford, he retired 
into lay communion by his own initiative; Pusey 
Was suspended for two vears, but Newman was 
not suspended. 

THE FATE OF TRACT NINETY, 

Nor is it true that the Anglican Chureh ever 
actually condemned Traet 90, “The occasion se- 
lected for that purpose by the opposition was 
February 13, 1845. when fifteen hundred people 
assembled for the contest) in) the Sheldonian 
theatre, Oxford. The proceedings were opened 
with the discussion of Mr. W.G. Ward's book, 
“The Ideai of a Christian, Church,” Mr. Ward 


himself speaking in its defence. The book was 
condemned by a vote of 777 to 386. But when 
it was proposed to introduce Tract oo for con 
sideration, Mr. Guillemand, of Trimty College, 
as Senior Proctor, resorted to an extraordinary 


| . ° ° . 
exercise of the proctorial veto, quashing the as 


sault by the single sentence, “.Vobis procuratori 
bus non placet.” For this he and his colleague, 
the late Dean Church, were thanked in an ad 
dress composed by Mr. Gladstone. The very 
storm oof Protestant protest it) provoked has 
given Tract 90 a name and a fame greater than 
all its eighty-nine predecessors, and the prin 
ciple of interpretation it claborated in regard to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion so far pre 
vailed in the event over all opposition that it 1s 
perhaps more generally accepted among .\n 


| glicans today than any other interpretation. 


“THE SINKING VESSEL.” 

\iter telling of Newman's reception “into the 
communion of the undying Churel.” te use his 
own phrase, Mr. Milburn says: “The end was 
indeed come. The trusted captain, who so 
long as he thought there was a chance of sav 
ing the ship held back his men, was now among 


} the first to abandon the sinking vessel. The 


} ery was now, ‘Sanve gut peut.” Tf these words 


fairly represent Newman's thought at the time 
the subsequent history of the Anglican Church 


gees very far to prove that he was wrong in iis 


| anticipations, and it seems to us that certain of 


our brethren, both Roman and Anglican, are 


equally wrong, whe are saving the same thing 


jabout the \nghean Church at the present hour. 


| The departure of Newman was indeed as Weble 


called it, “a thunderbolt.” and as Lord Beacons 


field said vears afterward, it was “a blow from 


| which the Church of England was still reeling.” 


| ° ° . . 
| Put divine Providence did) not permit either the 


Fractarian Movement to collapse or the Angh 
On the contrary, the Catholic 
Revival in the Church of England became one 


can ship to sink 


of the most notable religious events of the last 
half of the nineteenth century and the extension 
and expansion of the Anglean Communion inte 


an oalmost world-wide institution, numbering 


many nullions of adherents, has been the con 
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In fact 


broken 
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anxious souls 

ng new. What 
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We started out 

nself was the im 

f that movement and 
Lord Jesus 
occupant of 
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is that of the 
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or ham 


vanism 
traditions fore in 


mas slowly. laberi- 


‘ 
a little and there a 


appropriated through the 
alloted span and still the 


assimilation on. the 





the Anglican Body goes on. The first decade 
of the twentieth century is signalized by a new 
amd distinet advance. Following along the road 
that Newman in his mental progress travelled. 
the Anglean conscience is now awakening to 
the question of corporate’ submission tothe Holy 
See, Vand what will she do in the end thereof?” 
\s in all else the Anglican Church, while seem 
ing te reject, has vet in the event more and 
more accepted the teaching of John Henry New 
man, will she not in the end, like him, find her 
rest and refuge in the Communion of the Apos 


tolic See? 


MULTUM IN PARVO, 

Phe attention of our readers is directed to the 
article reprinted in this issue from The Eccle 
siustical Review, by the Very Rev. Vincent Me- 
Nabb. OL DP. on “The Romeward Movement in 
the .Inglican Church.” That) the Dominican 
scholar of greatest reputation in England should 
publish in one of the foremost Catholic journals 
of America such a sympathetic commendation 
of the corporate movement among Anglicans to 
wards reunion with the Holy See is net only en 
couraging in itself, but it is notable as marking 
the increasingly sympathetic attitude of Roman 
Catholics ino general toward our corporate re 
Union project 

In the midst of a struggle. such as we are now 
having in this country over the “Open-pulpit” 
question, it is well to take courage by recalling 
the series of victories, which the Catholic cause 
in the A\neghean Church has won since the be 
ginning of the Oxford Movement. Not least in 
Mmpoertance among these victories is the one re 
cently gained by the Catholic clergy of the Dio 
cese of Bombay, by which the decisions of the 
Enghsh Roval Commission are made of none 
effect in India. In our May issue a year age 
Vidtwm in Parvo contained the following state 
nent: 

“Anglo-Catholies are stirred over the action of the 
Rishop of Bombay, who threatens to deprive of their h- 
censes all clergy in his diocese, who will not absolutely 
conform to his own Protestant interpretation of the 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. The Cowles 
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Fathers are bearing the brunt of the fight in resistance | 
to the bishop's uncatholic and therefore unrighteous de- | 


mands, From a letter of Father Elwin we are glad to | 


quote these brave words : ** Ido not think the bishop will 


budge an inch on any point. I feel little doubt that un- | 


less we obey him ip all matters Jaid down he will with- 
draw allour licenses, But one thing we all feel quite clear 
about, and that is that at whatever spiritual sacrifices for 
ourselves, we will stay with our flocks. If we can keep 
patient and firm and good, the ultimate result must be a 
vreat confirmation of the faith concerning the Blessed 
Sacrament which the charge attempts to destroy." 

In the event Father Elwin) proved a good 
prophet. The Cowley Fathers and certain oth 
ers refused to yield on two points, one of which 
was the attendance of children at the [loly Eu- 
charist, a practice the bishop forbade. They 
were accordingly inhibited. They appealed to 
the Metropolitan of India, Dr. Ce ipleston, Dishop 
of Caleutta. The Metropolitan held his court 
for the adjudication of the case on February 18 
and 1g. The judgment given was in favor of 
the appellants and the rather tragic ending of 
the affair was the death of the Bishop of Bom- 
bay. a few days after the decision against him 
Was rendered. 

During the week following the Easter Octave 
the Centenary of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
New York was celebrated in a manner worthy 
of the oceasion by religious ceremonies and civic 
parades, Masses of thanksgiving in’ cathedral, 
parish church and in every seminary and institu- 
tional chapel, by popular assemblages, speeen 
making and banquetings. Hardly in the history 
of Christianity has there been a record of more 
rapid growth than this centenary records. The 
original jurisdiction of the Bishop of New York, 
one hundred years ago, comprised the States of 
New York and New Jersey and in his diocese 
were altogether ten thousand Catholies. Now 
that same territory embraces a Catholic popu 
lation of three million) people, an increase of 
thirty thousand per cent! This phenomenal 
growth is mainly due to the immense immigra- 
tion which has taken place from Catholic coun- 
tries abroad during this period, and the large 
families reared by Catholics, among whom race 
sutcide is little known. 


On Feb. 27, the Rev. J. 2. Valentin of Lon- 
don addressed the Mid-Sussex Branch of. the 
English Church Unien at its annual meeting, 
held in Brighton,on the Reformation Settlement 
which he declared to be no settlement at all, but 
rather an unsettlement. This lecture is in a 
fair way to go on record as “Valentin’s Unset- 
tlhement.” A lively discussion followed and one 
excited speaker proposed a resolution declaring 
that the sentiments of the paper were out of 
harmony with those of KE. C. UL No one, ae- 
cording to the Brighton //erald, had the courage 
to second the resolution The correspondence 
that ensued in the Brighton papers, at last re 
ports, is) still going on. The Chureh papers, 
both Anglican and Roman, have also engaged 
in the controversy and it has crossed the Atlan 
tic. The Boston Pilot-of March 28, devoted 
two full columes to a report of Father Valen- 
tin’s lecture. 

“Tt cannot be too often or too emphatically 
laid down,” said the lecturer, “that neither Eng- 
land as a whole nor England's Church was wil- 
ling to change tle ancient doctrine and disci- 
pline.  Worldly-minded statesmen and misguid- 
ed zealots used foree and fraud; and without 
force and fraud there would have been no Re 
formation Settlement as we know it. Let. all 
Whe wish to see the Church of England once 
more free, once more in communion with the 
Catholic Church abroad, work openly, and fear- 
lessly, and lawfully, and also pray fervently, for 
the abrogation of the ill-stared Reformation Set- 
tlement.”’ 


The Philadelphia aud/etin of April 21 con 
tained an interview with the Rev. S. W. Fay, 
Jr., canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, Fon-du-Lac, 
in which he emphatically denied that only those 
were disturbed over the ‘Open Pulpit’? amend- 
ment to canon 1g ‘‘ who had been unsuccessful 
in their parishes."' Referring to St. Elizabeth's 
Church, Philadelphia, he said: ‘In the whole 
history of the parish they never had such a sue 
cessful Easter. Eight hundred confessions were 
heard before Easter, and crowds attended cach 
Mass.”" 
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‘HURCH MEN GOTO) ROME” 
SPENCER Jones, Mo AN 


Under the above Ine adding two articles apy ared 


in The Church Standard a short time back; and 


ro tWe passages for 


CONSIDER 
The position of The Lamp is sufficiently well 


known, and » quarrel with those who 


Warn men against the danger of glamour, and 


the mistake of the hop. skip, and jump pe 


“oo over” as iti cal 


Which wnnpels them to “g ‘ 
Without realizing what they will find when they 
pret there 
Some of the worst enemies of the Roman 
rch at the present moment are men whe have 
this mistake: men. that as, whe having 
seen only the worst side of their own position 
and only the best side of Rome have come te 
persnade themselves that Rome has only a best 
side and England only a worst; until after “a 
ing over” they have discovered what they might 
have learnt before, that every Communion has 
its seamy side, and that since Rome is the larg 
est Communion of all its seam is more consider- 
able than any other. Rumours have reached us 
in England reeently through the Chureh papers 
of some danger in this direction in America just 
new sand se far we can sympathise heartily with 
the words of the writer in The Church Standard 
when he save: “Tt would have been better if thes 
had considered the probability of such an expert 
ence before enduring it.” \ distinguished Anglican 
priest, whe never displayed any tendeney to “go 
overs” once said that ne one should ever “come 
back": on the ground we suppose that a man 
Whe is not settled there is not likely to be set- 


thed anvwhere And se aif Rome as te be re- 


garded as a kill or cure remedy in some cases, 


and if any particular individual thinks it right 
to contemplate the step. we would urge one or 
two questions upen lim, mere particularly if he 
isa priest. Preetsely how God intends to bring 


together again the scattered forees of His army 


no one can say who is not endowed with infal 
libilty in that regard. But however that may 
he, have vou thrown yourself thoroughly into 
the Anglican system, and all that it has to say 
for itself? lave vou studied Bright and Pul 
ler and not merely Chapman and Rivington on 
the subject of the Holy See? Have Vou s« 
riously weighed the situation in the 13th to 171! 
centuries > Do you know anything of the aw 
ful abuses in high places in the Chureh? Hay 
vou attempted to master the distinetion between 
discipline and dogma? Questions such as thes 
should we think be carefully weighed, and one’s 
own Communion should have the benefit of the 
deubt wherever it is possible, conclusions being 
tested at every turn: and the step of individual 
submission never being taken or countenance 
eon any ground save that of the salvation of th 
soul, To make a profound and exhaustive study 
of the Church in the West is the very. pre 
gramme proposed to ous by this new school in 
our midst 
“ALL THE Pacts.” 

The Church Standard, will not) mistake our 
notive, then, if we say seme words of our own 
in reply te these articles. It is a mistake to 
jmp to the conclusion that those who seek t 
winea hearing for “Rome” are insensible of her 
difficulties and anomalies ; but their point is that 
that Church is never in want of enemies in every 
chine and every country; men who watel for 
her every fault, or even suspicion of it, and tel 
egraph it far and wide over the world. 

She has been pecked at here, pounded at there, 
and penalized everywhere: and men who are 
fair on every other topic are less than fair on 
this: many of them being only too vlad to make 
a free use of Roman books and to speak high! 
ef Roman merits in their studies and when it 
sited their convenience, but losing no opp ot 
tunity of attacking and slandering that Church 
When they come out into the open. 

That side, the side of persistent. attack. 
hasty judgment, of rejoicing in Rome's imqr 
tes, or what are reported to be such. has beet 
done to death: and. it is not) onesidedness 








our 


own 
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othersidedness that is needed just now, and per- 
haps in every age of the world. The moment 
a thinker comes under the censure of the Roman 
authorities we take his side; not after a pro- 
found study of his case and a careful conclu- 
sion, but as a matter of course, and as if no re- 
search were needed where Roman authority is 
concerned. A) single isolated statement in’ the 
secular press, or an anonymous contribution 
from a disattected Roman Catholic in an Angli- 
can newspaper is quite enough: and we say 
“Just like Rome; and vet men talk to us of re- 
The kind of evi- 
dence, if we ean dignity it with such a name, 
ot 


union with a body like that.” 
which is rife in the shape of gossip in two thirds 
of the parishes of England, and which is never 
accepted until it has been sifted to the bottom, is 
hailed with delight) and swallowed at once 
Never damn anyone on mere rumour, we say in 
every other case but that of Rome 
PE MODERNISTS 

Some of the modernist writers, for example. 
have put out statements, so revolutionary and 
far reaching, that distinguished thinkers not of 
the Roman Communion have pronounced them 
incompatible with any honest acceptance of 
Christianity ; and yet as if everything came as 
grist to this mill of blind and deep seated pre- 
judice these writers have received continuous 
sympathy almost without a word of qualrhea- 
tion, 

Such onesidedness would be grotesque. if it 
were not appalling; and, without for a moment 
justifying any deliberate suppression of truth 
or any conscious unfairness anywhere, practi- 
cally the only way to win a decent hearing for 
Rome among those outside her pale is a persist- 
ent statement and reiteration of her case as she 
herself states it. as distinguished from = misrep- 
resentations of her enemies. Many earnest men 
no doubt, are anxious to help their fellows to 
hold on to the old faith without rejecting what 
they believe to be the new light, but anvene who 
Wishes to be fair and to see, for example, what 
Loisy says himself and not merely what others 
sav in his name must own that if his character- 


Isic views are right, the authorized teaching of 
the past has been all wrong; and that where 
such teaching may seem te save one man it will 
certainly sheck a thousand \nd vet in almost 
any reference to his case in the press vou will 
find this startling side of the question ignored 
and suppressed: and all this by men whose spee 
ial boast is their freedom of intellect and = fai 
Ness of mined 

Men take up these eases just where they hap 
pen to find them, forgetting too often that the 
trouble had been going on for vears before it 
came under their notice. This particular, for 
instanee, has been betore the authorities now for 
some nine or ten vears; and vet the various efforts 
that have been made to induce and persuade have 
been left altogether outed sight: untilthe world is 
left to infer that the poliey of conciliation has 
been entirely away, and that force has been used 
from the first 

Men may be right in saving of the Roman 
School that it issone sided and that it persists in 
painting an ideal Rome with colours of its own, 
while ignoring all that can be said against it; 
but 


f soo may they not at least ask their critics 
to look into this glass of onesidedness and to 
see their own faces in it. “Behold here.” we 
mav sav. “what vou and others in the Anglican 
Church have been doing for vears; picturing 
Rome on one side and at its worst and refus 
Ing to view it on any other.” 

Must not the stick be bent the other way if 
it is ever to come straight ? 

\ CHURCH THAT CANNOT REFORM 

Phere is however another -passage in the first 
of these articles (Jan. 25) that we cannot ac 
cept. The writer says: 

“Thes forget the hopeless servitude involved 
in the decree of 1870; how utterly irreformable 
it makes the Church; how it must persist in er- 
ror when that has been erected into a dogma.” 

This is founded, we think, upen a complete 
niustake 

The definition of 1870 limited the authority 
far more than it did the subject: millions of 
Christians had regarded the Pope as infallible 
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before i870, and in many cases set no bounds 
practically to this claim, whereas the definition 
made it plain that it is only the original deposit 
of faith and morals with which his infallibility 
is concerned, and that it is only under certain 
conditions that he is to be regarded as endowed 
infallibility as the Church. 

Father Dudley Ryder, a theologian 


with the same 

Phe late 
of repute, and a fair minded Englishman at all 
times addressed some words on this subject to 
Dr. Littledale some 28 vears ago which may be 
considered and weighed by ourselves again. to- 
day 

“Protestants, who have no conception of the 
structural unity of a body of theological doc- 
trine, and to whom almost everything is a mat- 
ter of possible question, fail to see how: sharply 
defined is the outline of cach question that comes 
It 
for the most part a question whether a certain 


brick is to be laid at this or that angle, in the 


before the Pope, by previous definitions. is 


very limited space that is open to it, or rejected 

altogether.” Controversy, fp. 134.) 
We are sure that it would be diffieult to find 

though quite 


(Catholic 
any expression more misleading, 


unintentionally so, than this of “utterly irre- 


formable.” On the contrary, if a distinetion be 
carefully observed between discipline and doy- 
ma we think it would he possible to prove that 
no Communion within the past) four hundred 
carried out 
of Rome. A 


this would demand an article by it 


instituted and 


the 


years has soomany 


reforms as Chureh demon- 
stration of 
self but we think it is capable of demonstration, 
“all the facts,” 15 
of course a sound principle and should be ap 


\nd this 


brings us to a statement in the second article 


The principle of knowing 
plied faithfully to history throughout. 


which also calls for some comment. 


Cardinal Manning is quoted there as having 
It 


isa famous utterance of his which made some 


said that “The appeal to history is treason”: 


stir at the time he delivered it and fas been quot- 


ed often since; and it is plain what a serious 


bar it) would to the cause of reunion 


with Rome, if it were left as it stands and de 


present 
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| dinal 


tached from. its context. Manning said, (1) 
that the Church, being guided by the spirit of 
truth, cannet err when it declares the truth on 
(2). That this 


being so, it is treason to appeal from this divine 


a question of faith or morals. 


authority to history, 

In his controversy with Lord Redesdale on 
Communion in one kind for instance, the Car- 
said these words: 

“The Chureh was divinely instructed in all 
things relating to doetrine and discipline by the 


| advent of the spirit of truth on the day of Pent- 


| ecost, 


who, according to the promise of our 


Lord, 


I therefore affirm that, to sav. as he implies, that 


abides for ever in the Church. 


} Communion in both kinds is necessary to all is 


) both 


treason and heresy; not because it is an 


| assertion intrinsically erroneous in itself, but be- 


| cause it is an assertion made in contradiction to 


| Redesdale 


} Wy 


an authority which is Divine. This point Lord 


has avoided; but it is the point of 
bound to refute.” 
Oct. 15, 1875.) 

to say absolutely 


argument which he was 
(Letter in: Daily Telegraph, 


\ 


Evidently it is one thing 


|The appeal to history is treason,” and quite 


| he 


another thing to say, “It is treason to appeal to 
an authority which vou believe to 


We The 


history from 


Divine.” are sure the writer in 


| Church Standard would appreciate this distine- 


} tion and it is certainly a mistake to assume that 


| Roman Catholics decline to appeal to history in 


| proof of their claims, which is what many have 


| erroneously understood Manning's saying to im- 


| ply. 


| reunion, 


| meeting 


rHE APPEAL TO HISTORY. ; 

Se far from this being true our chief hope of 
we think, in 
\nglicans have an oppoer- 


humanly speaking lies, 
that 
tunity now of coming out into the open and 


Catholies the 


direction; and 


Roman themselves on 


| platform of history. 


By coming out into the open we mean that 
hitherto it has been mainly a controversy on pa 
per. and it has been assumed that the Roman 
Lid 
Roman 


Was incompatible with history: 
life: “Tf 


aspect as 


don said onee in his later 
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Catholies will appeal to history—not a very Wise 
course on their part” well, in discussing the evi- 
dence for the Holy See and its) position and 
privilege they do appeal to history; and in’ so- 
cicties like that of St. Thomas of Canterbury in 
England they have proved themselves ready to 
come forward not only to read papers but alse 
to take part in the subsequent discussions. Such 
meetings provide Anglicans also with an oppor- 
tunity and certainly tend to reduce the distane 
between us. For this reason it is good news to 
he told that a society of a similar kind has re- 
cently been set on foot in New York 

We shall hope on another oceasion to propose 
and discuss some of those faets which the writ- 
er in The Church Standard savs we ought to 
face, together with other facts of equal signiti- 
cance, on the subject of which we are some of 
us only too apt to be reticent. 


ABBE LOUSY 
Rome has pronounced against the Father of 
Modernism the sentence of major excommuni- 
cation. 


“Tt is well known,” so runs the decree, “that the 
Priest Loisy, belonging to the Diocese of Langres, has 
taught and published theories which undermine the 
very foundations of the Christian Faith. Neverthe- 
less, it was still hoped that he had been led astray by 
love of novelties rather than by perverted will, and 
that in these matters he would conform to the recent 
declarations and decrees of the Holy See 

“For this reason no steps were taken to inflict upon 
him thes severest canonical censures 

‘But it has turned out that Abbe Loisy, displaying 
the utmost contempt, has not only not abjured his er- 
rors, but has obstinately reaffirmed them in recent pub- 


] 


ications and in letters addressed to his ecclesiastical 





superiors, For this reason the supreme Congregation 
of the Inquisition, by the express order of Our Holy 
Father, Pius X and in the discharge of its duty, has 
pronounced the sentence of Major Excommunication 
against the priest Alfred Loisy. It solemnly declares 
that he is subject to all the penalties incurred by those 
who are excommunicated publicly. Consequently all 
ought to shun his society.” 

\ month before his excommunication an ex- 
tended interview with Loisy was published in 
the Watin, a translation of which we give in part : 





“Listen, M. l'Abbé,” said the interviewer, “all T meant 
to say was that you yourself seem to see in Jesus 
nething but man.” " 

“LT see him as a historian.” replied the Abbé Loisy, 
“and history shows him to me only as man.” 

“Yes, [T know your distinction,” said the journalist 
“You wish to give only a historical description of the 
Gospel. You consider only the historical material, 
apart from everything that is matter of faith. But 
wbmit that this distinetion is merely an oratorical pre- 
caution.” 

“LT do admit it, 
and as a matter of fact nobody was ever deceived on 
t) 


The Abbe did not hesitate to reply 


s point. Tt was only a pelite way of telling the 
theologians: ‘Please let me alone!” 

“That being so, Mo PADRE the interviewer contin- 
ved, “do you think that some conclusions of the his- 
terian run the risk of clashing with some convictions 
of the believer When you depict Jesus Christ as a 
village workman, ingenueus and enthusiastic, who he- 
lieves in the coming of God upon the earth and, filled 
with this iusion, begins to prophesy, does not. such 
language give the idea that in the case of Jesus auto- 
suggestion plaived a far larger part than) supernatural 
inspiration? In the same way vou explain that is was 
‘suggestion that produced the belief of the Apostles in 
the resurrection of Christ: and when vou write that 
probably the remains of Christ were thrown into the 
common pit, these words were not written at hazard 
Tf all that the historian Loisy savs is exact, the priest 
Lo 

Loisy had ceased to smile 

“In fact.” said he, “if by resurrection we must un- 


sv cannot believe that Christ rose again.” 


derstand that the corpse of Jesus returned to life, the 
fact cannot be and has not been proved: but it re- 


mains none the less true that Christ rose again in the 





he lives agan r, if you prefer it, that he 





survives in his Choreh.” 

“OF course.” the journalist replied, “but this is a 
mere metaphor. To put the question clearly: Does 
not this wav of writing history tend to deny the divin- 
itv of Christ?” , 

Seated in his armehair the theologian bent towards 
me. and with the same soft and calm voice asked: 

“Why should we afirm this Divinity, if Jesus hime 
colf had no knowledge of it?” 

Verv long suffering and patient has Rome 
heen and who that believes in the Divinity of 
Christ will say that the sentence was not just? 


se that the more sceptical we 
doin evervthing It is clear 
rtain what good is, the 


ervthing —Chesterton 
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THE ROMEWARD MOVEMENT IN THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


A KEVIEW OF “THE PRINCE OF THE APOSTLES.” 


In The Keclessiastical Review 


By The Very Rev. Vincent MeNapn, ©. P. 

The chief thing demandel of a would-be writ- 
er on this thorny subject is a contession of faith. 
When that 


leave to make a further confession of hope and 


has been made, he may then have 


love 
faith be 
the death of Wiseman enthusiasm has largely 


Let the first article of this profession of 


that “we are not enthusiasts.” Since 


invest our councils. To a reader of 


the Life and 


ceased to 
Times of Cardimal Wiseman there 
is something dramatic in’ his simple-minded 
dream that, after a few earnest vears of expla- 
nation, the nation’s religious aspirations would 
eXpress themselves as of old through the Catho- 


lic Chureh dwelling in the land, 


That the return of this ec (through its Estab- 


lished Chureh) to the Ca 
feud, | 


wntry 
thelic unity would put an end 
ways the 


to religiots feel no doubt. By two 


population of this country would be worked upon for 


its moral pnprovement 
ochial 


manufacturing 


the rural districts through par- 


influence, the denser population of towns) or 


districts through monastic 


that the 


institutions. 


Experience has now shown country popula- 


without indeed 
Catholte 
Vcd the 


Varicty of ats 


thon are fe uly tee Teceive Mmiuirniuring, 
propounded 


and 


with pleasure, the from 
Oxford 


Catholn 


Views 


richness majesty of 


ritual, the sublime services, the 


touching offices of peculiar seasons, the numberless in- 


stitutions for charitable objects, and its hourly saneti 
Dissent break in 


of universal attraction, 


fieations of family life. and wenuld 


pieces beneath the silent action 
and its fragments gather round its all-powerful princi- 
fo mortitied looks and. pla- 


cord of a St 


ple Then send forth men 


cul demeanor, girt with the branecis or 


bearing on their breasts the seal of Christ's Passion. 


as on their countenances the marks of its mortitica- 
tlike the folk Venerable Paul of the 


Cross), whose garl hy » comparisen of 


tion wers of the 


sMperpr 


fineness with that of the poorest 


that surr M rm, but whose attire is at ones 


ind held- 
m preach judy 


TWHNLIes- 
th ml coarse, 
th 


with bare 
Rede 
nd future ountshment and 


istity And el 


heads and feet 
e emblem mptian, Tet the 
pemince 


will be heard bv 


thousands with awe and reverence; and we shall see 


wonders of reformation, pure faith revived with better 
lives, and the head converted by the converted heart. 
(Letter on Catholic Unity to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Quoted in Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman by 


Wilfrid Ward, Vol 1, p 

Wiseman lived long enough to recognize in 
the We 
who stand in the thin aftermath of the great har- 


goo.) 


these words dreams of enthusiasm. 


vesting have no such dreams; it were better, 


perhaps, that we had. Time has reaped dreams 
and dreamer alike. 
by the loss of both, 
less deceptive and assuredly more hardening than 


Yet we are perhaps losers 
For there is a reality only 
the strangest dream. And the question must be 
faeed, “\re we in the trough of this reality 7" 

It is part of our Zeitgerst to lack—and some 
helittle When we 
evnies we sav that enthusiasm has fled to social- 
When 
we are philosophers we justify our loss; when 
At the head of 
the present paper let us confess it. 


times to enthusiasm. are 


ists, and recent converts, and children. 


we are human we deplore it. 


If a second article of faith is demanded, we may 
meet the demand by stating that, though we are 
We 


No wild outburst of mankind can 


net enthusiasts, we are optimists. hope 


against hope 
embitter us against men. In all this we are 


helped by history. For no dangers can be worse 
than those the Church has borne; no storms can 
he more terrifving than those the bark of Peter 
has weathered, no hearts can be harder than 
those the grace of God has already overcome. 
We do not indeed look forward in our own day 
or in our children’s children’s day to'a harvest- 
ing Under the 
blessing of Him whe clothes the lillies the seed 


We are content to sow a seed. 


will ripen until in Tis own day there will be a 
harvestine. And though we know not the times 
nor the moments, it is enough for us to know 
that there will be, at last. a fulness of time when 
peace will be in our land. 

The book under review is not professedly a 
work of pioneers, ; 
The significant 
what it said, but colo said it. 


It is not so much a discovery 


as a Creed fact is not 


We set even more 
store by the authors than by the scholarship. 


most 
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\nd., if we may be allowed the phrase, we find 
the title-page the weightiest page of the book. 
From first to last there is hardly a phrase to 
jar the ears of the most convinced Roman Cath- 
olic. Most of the matter is familiar to Catholic 
students who have made the acquaintance of the 
treatise “De Ecclesia.” Some of the matter is 
unfamiliar; vet fresh and apt. But all the doe- 
trine, whether familiar or unfamiliar, has the 
And the book is 
published not by a professor of Oscott or Stony- 


ring of true Catholic dogma. 


hurst, but by an Anglican viear in the Cotswold 
and the head of an Anglican brotherhood in the 
United States. 

To understand it we must understand. what 
has been so well called the “Oxford Movement.” 
It was essentially a movement. Beginning in a 
common-room, it moved the College; it moved 
the University: it moved the Kingdom; it moved 
the Establishment; it moved Christendom. And 
Nothing kills it; 


can even delay it. Every weapon forged against 


it is still moving. few things 


it, ends by fighting its battles. It has been put 
to ridicule; and the laugh has turned against 
those who raised the laugh. It has been tilted 
against by episcopal charges ; and it has won its 
way to the bench of bishops. It has Leen refuted 
in lengthy tomes; it has usyally the best of the 
irgument. Men have made up their minds to 
Ignore it; yet it has foreed itself upon Roval 
Commissions. Parliament has stepped in to con- 
trel it; and has had to step out. 

been sent ignominiously to prison : 


Its priests have 

and have come 
out strenzer and more determined than before. 
Its prime movers have gone over to the enemy ; 
vet it still moves. The Church it loves is still 
“recling” ender their going-out : vet it still moves. 
Eppur st muove. 

There were and still are two opinions as to its 
terminus. Most of the men who started it and 
nearly all the bishops who have lost their time, 
and their peace of mind, trying to stop it, were 
agreed it meant Rome. Newman, who made it 
and made a theory for it, and then gave up the 
theory and it—Newman, who knew what it was 
and whither it was moving, if anv man did, gave 


~n 


a course of lectures which are part of our na- 
tional literature, to: show that the home of the 
To him 
the homeward movement was and must be a 


movement is union with the Holy See. 


Komeward movement. It began in) the com- 
mon-room at Oriel, and can end only under the 
dome of St. Peter's 

\nother opinion is that the movement, whilst 
mainly Catholic. is wholly national. The course 
of argument underlying this seeming paradox 
is hard to grasp. But the men who are per- 
suaded by it are quite certain that itis net a para- 
logism: and it is a relief to leave their unsound 
reasons for their good faith, 

That the Oxford Movement as it eNxists 1s 
still moving Romeward may be judged by the 
circumstances of the book we are discussing. 
Like most of the best books, it was not written; 
it grew. Its first appearance was in Thi Lawe 
June, 1g06; and its first writer was the Rev. 
Spencer Jones, Rector of —Moreton-in- Marsh. 
The readers of this review need no introduction 
to the Cotswold viear whose book on England 
and the Holy See needed no tricks of advertise- 
ment to win a large hearing from the public. 
\s a result of England and the Holy See, the 
Rev. Paul James Francis of Graymoor, New 
York, started a monthly paper, Ture Lane, 
with the sub-title of “An Anglo-Roman Monthly 
devoted to Church Unity’ and with the motto, 
“Ct omnes unum sint.” The June number of 
1900 was wholly given over to the discussion of 
St. Peter's office. Se much was the number to 
the liking of the readers that the editor of Trt 
Laur resolved to publish the articles with addt- 
tions and subtractions. 
sent: work 


The result is the pre- 

even the dedication is significant: 

To the honor of the ilustriots 
Archbishops 


St. Anselm and St. Thomas of Canterbury 


“|his statement is meorrect Pur LaAMe was in re 
va t result of /:ngland and the Holy See It was 
n evolution from Rose Leaves, the rst number of 
vhich was published in Oetober, tgor, Lon nd and the 
foly See appearing im 1902 1 \nglo-Romian po 
sition adveeated by Tae Lae was offterall ssumerd 
! the Soctetvy of the Atenemert as car lnm 


ditor of Tue Lawer 
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We dedicate this volume 
in 
Thanksgiving for their Example 
and in the 
Hope of their Intercession 


No doubt the writers of the book have made 
up their minds to meet the charge of  dis- 
honesty. Yet the book is almost grotesquely 
truthful, It may not always be diplomatic, but 
it has no mental reservations. Tt wears its faith 
upon its sleeve. Indeed its chief fault, if fault 
it bes is to be as guileless and outspoken as an 
enfant terrible. What could be more. straight- 
forward than the opening words of the Preface ? 

every effort looking towards the reanion of Chris- 
tendom assumes at the outset that the existing divi- 
sons and contradictions amongst Christians constitute 
a broad reversal of that state of unity which is pre- 
scribed for ous bw our Saviour, .. 

The present study stil further assumes that) the 
Chureh of Rome which is at once the largest and most 
famous Church in Christendom, a Church so constitu- 
ted that it cannet formally change and se closely 
related to the English people as te be the Mother of 
their Christianity, has a tirst claim upon the considera 
tion of all Christians, and more particularly of our- 
selves 

This mav not be diplomatic, but it is honest. 
Moreover it is true. Religious affairs in England 
are becoming more and mere waterlogged be- 
cause many omen, statesmen and = Churehmen 
alike, will not look at it as true. or will not think 
that it is politic 

Phe honesty of the book is so evident as to be 
almost) convincing. We were accustomed to 
look on the Romanizing party in the Establish- 
ment as an ecclestiastical Guy Fawkes trained to 
Jesuistry, with such success that. whilst pretend- 
ing to buttress the Establishment. they were se- 
eretly bent on her overthrow. But there are no 
hidden undererofts in the aim of this book. — Its 
Writers not merely show their aims, but show 
them under a magnifving glass. Consider the 
following passage from the Preface: 

The ann this book, then, is te broach the areu- 


ment for the other side, and te claim to speak openty, 


to work honesth, and to pray earnestly for the reunion 


f Pngland with the Church of Rome: 


proper time and in the proper place 





the ways and means by which, it appears, such a con- 
summation may be achieved, to hold opinions as opin- 
ions which may be beyond the range of what is com- 
monly accepted as Anglicanism, and to propose them 
for the due and constitutional consideration of repre- 
sentative bodics on either sick cP. tx.) 

Our only comment on this honest statement 
of policy is that no words could be plainer and 
more calculated to bridge the gulf that) yawns 
between the various Christian bodies. 

\ notable difference may be found between 
this book and Tract NC. In) Newman's day 
members of even the High Chureh Party were 
met on their Romeward way by the commonly 
held doetrines of the Establishment. No modus 
credendi could as yet be found between the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and the Canons and De- 
erees of the Couneil of Trent. It was a bril- 
iant intuition and a saving feat of Newman to 


attempt to show men of good will and good sense 
that the decfarations of Canterbury and Rome 


were not irreconcilable. Perhaps the framer of 
this armistice did not foresee the widesrread an- 
ger with which it was rejected by England ra- 
ther than) by Rome. Tumanly speaking — it 
meant that Newman had to choose between Eng 
land and Rome, between what he looked upon 
as a national church and the “Blessed Vision of 
Peace.” The choice was a costly one, even 
though he was driven to it by most of his pre 
mises and all his conclusions. Tle quitted Lit- 
tlemore for Maryvale, not as loving England 
less but as loving Rome more. For the doc 
trines of Tract NC were too much a part of his 
being to suffer him long to remain apart trom 
the one institution which blessed him for holding 
them. 


Sixty vears have made a difference to the ec- 
clesiastical problem. The chief movers have 
heen called “ex umbris et imaginibus.” | Even 
the factors of the problem have changed. Men. 
and not all of.them voung men, judge Newman 
to have acted ina hurry. “Tf he had only wait- 
eda little,” they say, “all he wanted to hold 
would have been allowed him.” The canons 
of interpretation which forced the Thirty-Nine 
\rticles into agreement with Trent are no long- 
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er scoffed at as non-natural. Time has brought 
its own revenges. Methods of exegesis, too ar- 
tificial to defend the word of the reformers, have 
been found, it is said, the only way of defending 
the Word of God. The evangelicals who ousted 
Ward and almost deprived Newman, have since 
then been attacked flank and = front) on their 
homeward march after victory: and have only 
saved themselves by adopting the same methods 
in interpreting the Holy Scripture which they 
condemned as non-natural in interpreting the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. 

So that the High Churchman of today has no 
need to write a Tract NC. All the doctrines 
necessary for his spiritual instinets are freely 
granted or freely taken within his Chureh. And 
if the Thirty-Nine Articles protest, they are in- 
terpreted as Tract NC interpreted them, but 
with none or little of the indignation that met 
Newman. The main matter of dispute is not 
this or that doctrine; at least between men like 
Spencer Jones and the rank and file of English 
Churchmen. It is no longer the “Mass that 
matters”; it is the authority. The fighting fron- 
tier is no longer “Hoe est Corpus Meum” but 
‘Tues Petrus.” Viewed in this light the fol- 
lowing words become emphatic : 

Our contention is that Rome cannot change her dog 
mate position without self-destruction; but that TEng- 
lied can amend her formularies 
Let this he carefully weighed: The Church of Eng- 
land today claims continuity with the Church of Fng- 
land before the Reformation; and the Church of Eng- 
land before the Reformation was in conscions depend 
ence im spirituals from A.D. s07 to AL Do 1534 

And if this was so then, why should it not become 
s> now? Tf it was not wrong to contemplate the 
change away from Rome, why should it be wrong to 
contemplate the change toward it? 

You may say, “It is impossible.” But that is a 
question of fact and not of principle. And vou ean- 
net sav it is dishonest, though vou may think it vain 
ty contemplate. CPL xi) 

Tt would seem that this writer, whatever his 
prejudices and limitations, has a strong bias to- 
ward looking ugly facts straight in the face; and 
the more unsettling the fact the more resolutely 


does he face it. 


There is a further paragraph which must be 


quoted, although it is not certain that every state- 
ment in it would receive the “Vlacet™ of Roman 
theologians : 

Our ditheulties are bemy gradually narrowed down 
and reduced from questions of dogma to questions of 
discipline Nfter all it is in the ordinary everyday 
routine exercises of life that difficulties press, at least 
for the multitude of men; such questions as the celi- 
hacy of the clergy, the Mass in Latin, the refusal of 
the chalice to all but the celebrating priest, and the ex” 
travagant expressions ino some devotional books But 
all these are questions of discipline and not any one of 


them, in the primary sense, is a question of dogma 
Now af this should come to be acknowledged, if. it 
should gradually become clear that mt ts just where 


other communions feel the need for change to be most 
pressing that Reme can change while it) is only 
in a department that does net touch, in the sense of 
being able to harass, the multitude of men, that change 
to her is impossible, shall we not have gone a long 
way toward preparing a Uniat Church as the Ultimate 
resolution of our eeclesiustical difficulties? CP. xviii.) 

\ Passage from Coleridge’s .lids to Reflee- 
tions has a like line of thought: 

In my intercourse with men oof vartous ranks and 
aves [T have found the far larger mumber of serious 
and inqauring persons Vittlh. if at all, disquicted by 
doubts respecting articles of faith that are simply 
above their comprehension It is onl\ where the behef 
required of them jars with their moral feelings, where 
a doctrine in the sense in which they have been taught 


te receive it appears to contradict their clear notions 


of right and wrong or to be at variance with the di- 
vine attributes of goodness and pustice. that these men 
are surprised and alienated. (Aphorism o6) 


Phe trend of the book may be easily seen from 


the contents: 


| The Open Mind 

ia An Ever Present Paer.oSt) Peter's Prominence 
in the Histor f the Church from the 
Outset) 

Wt St. Veter in the Gospels 

IV St. Peter in the ets 

Vv The Couneil at Jernsalen 

Vl St Paul's Attitude toward St Peter 


Vil St. Peter in the Apocalypse 
VIEL Witness of the Panal Consctousness 


IX Witness of the Church im the Fast 

X Witness of the Church in the West 

NI Witness of the British Church 

4 oi Pre-Reformation Witness of Feclesia Angli- 
cana 


NUE Under the Tudors and Since 
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XIV. The Dogmas of 1854 and 1870 (immaculate 


Conception and Infallibility.) 


Papal 


\lmost afl the perilous virtues of the book are 
to be found in the following striking pas-age: 


It seems to the writer of this chapter that the Church 


of England is ne more to be held responsible for the 


radical separation from the Hol) See which tock place 


under the Tudor regime and her subsequent Catholic 


spoliation, than a oman is responsible for his maimed 
ud almost naked condition who has been set upon by 
desperadoes, stripped and wounded and well-nigh bea- 
ten te death. It is the contemplation of the cruel 
upon the 


Neglican Church by secular violence which has 


wrong and committed 


of the 


outrage 


put within her pale the party of Corporate Reunion 
Far from being a body of disloyalists and disgruntled 
this seck only to 


bring to its fullest completion the work of restoration 


maleontents, the members of party 


and restitution now geing on in the Anglican Church, 


and they see that this can never be truly realized until by 
with the Apestolic See the Chureh 


aetual communis 


ancient honorable 
West 
steady 


\ssize 


need not be 


and 
Catholic 


irresistible 


of England regains her place 


amongst the Churches of. the 


In the heht of the and trend of 


the Anglican Chureh ever since (i. e. the sermon 


of Keble) Romeward direction, one 


im at 
Fdward the Confessor, or the 
retold the 
hat the 
ford Movement ts te 


a prophet, as was St 


Cure or Ars whe f thing, to be cogni- 


of the Ox 


saiThe 
vant of the faet providential trend 


ward the Reunion of the Felesia 
Nnaglicana with the 


1h.) 


\postolic See of Rome. CPp. 1o4- 

Men on both sides of this discussion are nat- 
urally shy of Corporate Reunion. They remem- 
her the fate of De Lisle Phillip’s immature en- 
But the the 


English Church are nothing if not modern and 


thisiasm. Petrine party within 


scientific. “They sit patiently at the feet of facts. 


They are not shy of They conduct 


their enterprise. if one may say se, 


history. 
with full sei- 
entific worship of observation and experiment. 


They abhor theories: but they assert: principles. 
Their motto is duty rather than expediency. De 
Lisle and his fellowworkers wrought their own 
condemnation by explicitly discouraging indivi- 
dual reconciliations with Rome, Spencer Jones 
and his friends have no theories and no rules 
about individual reconciliations. They leave a 


seck to 


inform and move the conscience of their Church 


mans consetence to himself: but. they 


sacred rights | 


They have not lost heart because De Lisle’s ven- 
They know that 
Corporate Reunion has flourished in the East; 


ture of faith met with failure. 


and they think that, with care, it may be trans- 
planted into the West. 
seem signs that the day of reconciliation is near- 


\nd to their eves there 


er than before. 

In truth, their hopes and pravers are fed by 
all that has happened this last half a century. Ev- 
en the blunders of headlong zeal are not with- 
the 
time of the great going-out from which the FE g- 
lish Church is. still “reeling,” few wo ‘ld 
have’ prophesied the spread of Catholic princi- 
ples within her fold. “Cath- 
olic Church” made by the Tractarians against 
the Erastian threat of Disestablishment has kept 
the mailed hand of the State off the Chureh’s 
endowments for fifty vears. 


out contributing to their wider hope. At 
men 


The appeal to the 


But Churehmen of 
all ways of thinking are now agreeing to think 
No politician 
would presume to prophesy that a bill for dises- 
tablishing the English Church might not be laid 


Disestablishment a necessity. 


on the table of the Commons before a decade 
has passed. Tf such a bill beeame law, no cleric 
would presume to prophesy that a motion to op- 
en up negotiations with Rome might not be laid 
before a joint convocation of Canterbury and 
York within a further decade. The men in sym- 
pathy with the Romeward movement are not 
greatly concerned about spans of vears, decades, 
or even generations. ‘Their hopes rest) on di- 
They feel that) their Chureh 


never ina 


vine commands. 


was probably 


weakness, 


position of greater 
With its vanished veomanry, its hos- 
tile poor, its lukewarm rich, its shrinking minis- 
try, its timid bishops, its brood of heresies, its 
dread of dogma. Yet in the very motives for 
despair they find the grounds of hope. If a 
theoretical appeal to abstract Catholicism gave 
new life to the Establishment, what may not be 
expected from an actual reunion with the visible 
Catholic Church? It is true that the estrange- 
ment of three centuries cannot be ended without 
explanation and) perhaps compromise. But is 
\lma Mater? Outside the sphere 
of degma and duty she has ten rules for com- 


not Rome an 
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Her love of souls 
The 
affairs of France have shown us how many fet- 
ters she will wear if by any means she may reach 
She 


which is only less than a death-warrant. 


promise for one of obstinacy. 


is tireless. Tler charity bears all things. 


souls. will keep a Concordat 
She 
will hand her priests over to the merey of the 


State. 


sign and 


She will give the State almost complete 
control over the appointment of her bishops. 
\nd all this for a government which is actively 
hostile to the name of God! 

The 


leave the 


English-speaking races, unlike lrance, 


Church unfettered. Under their flag 
the Bride of Christ enjoys almost complete free- 
dom. In her long history it would be hard to 
find any people under whom the Church has 
reached souls so fully or dealt with them so effect- 
ively as under the English-speaking races of today. 

Now the Roman Church, like all partly human 
institftions, has many human imperfections; but 
ingratitude is not one of them 
reconciliation—if 


And in the day of 
such be youchsafed to 

the Church of 
forget the days of anger and will deal with the 
returning hosts as with the most free-born and 
freedom-granting race that has vet sought her 
help in the salvage of souls, 


our 


hopes and pravers Rome will 


KALENDAR FOR 

SS. Philip and James, App 
St. Athanasius, B.C. D 
Second Sunday after Easter 

Holy Cross 
Blessed John 

Monica, Ww 
St. John Ev, ante Port Lat 
Nazianzum, B.C. D 
Third Sunday after Easter 
Fourth Sunday after Easter, St 
St. Dunstan, B. C. 
St. Bernardine of Stena, C 
Rogation Sunday. 
Rogation Monday 
St. Augustine of 
Neri, C. Rogation Tnesday 
Venerable Bede, C. St. Mary 
Pazzi, Vo Rogation Wednesday 
THE Ascension oF ovr Lorn 
Sunday after Ascension Day. 


Invention of the 


Fisher and English Martyrs. St 


St. Gregory 


Pascal Baylon, C, 


Canterbury, B.C. St. Philip 


The Magdaln of 


} out from the 
} centuries 
| poor, 


congregation, and. the 


| you our extreme serrow in being thus torn away 
poor, We are 
orable 


}eareful to give ous, 


| heen 


| hedside of our sick 


| with the 


\ NOBLE LETTER 


We learn, through the press, that the prioress of 


the Augustinian nuns who have recently been turned 


Hotel-Dien in 
had ministered to the 
letter of protest to M 
Charity, a letter 


Paris, where, for 


sick 
Mesureur, 


many 


their order 


and 
noble 
Public 


credit: te the 


sent at 


Director of which does as 


much worthy religious, expelled from a 
hospital which has been their home since the eighth 
century, as it 
cutors. We 


of our 


covers with shame their odious 
follows “At the 
Hotel-l Neu, the 


Witness for 


perse- 
translate as moment 
cradle of 


more 


quitting the our 


than twelve 
centuries of the admirable devotion, to the sick poor, 
of these many 


generations of Augustinians, in) whose 


footsteps we have tried to walk, and whose examples 


we have striven to imitate, T cannot help expressing to 
from 
eare of our dear 


that as 


all our hely memories and from. the 


victims, and you know well as 


that 
Your own testimony, and the 


1; victims of a) measure nething can justify 


certitieates that the hon- 
phystemns at the head of our werk 


ittest 


have been 


clearly that we have not 


unequal te our task. It is, solely on ae- 


habits that 


then, 


count of our sacred character and the holy 


have been driven from the 


We leave 


comsetousness of 


we wear, that we AWAY 
with broken hearts, but 
fullilled) our 


have 


having entire 
duty, and we pardon those who 


When 


resime, 


demanded) our 
shall 
patients, the 
quitted : and 
Paris, 


always 


removal this tempest has subsided, we 


beloved 
would have 


return, to heside our 


we never willingly 


ourselves again to the people of 


hirmble 
-~Sacred 


servants we are and have 


Heart Rewew 


OF ECCLESIASTICAL 


ORIGIN 


It is interesting te learn that the group of type 


such had an ecclesiastical 
hooks in 


employed, all 


names, as piea, brevier, ete. 


They 


the comp 


orgy were derived from = the tirst 


which they 


Thus 


sition oof 
hooks 


first use im the 


were 
reminds us of its 
printing of the The 
goes back to the Primarius, or the book of 
to the Blessed Virgm; 


Picea, in 


ceclesiastical hrevier 


breviary primer 
prayers 
canon, used in printing Church 
canons a less plain path leads back to the 
Ordinale, or bee 


f the Church 


ik preseribing the order of the offices 
feasts The 
solid 


width of ! rik to the 


and the su ssion oof 


original back letter o ’ . Me and with 


narrow page a pe- 


eulia eckled ted the mot- 


siege 


True Votce 
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PRESHE STUDIES IN ANGLICAN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 
cIrthur Ek. Whatham 

THE BRECISHE CHURCH PVER WITHIN THE ROMAN 

PATRIARCHATE 

of the Couneil of 

A. D;, 388 


(Continued) 


Including a review Sardica 


But if the British bishops attending the Couneil of 
Arles In 343. 
378 Britain was ineluded in the civil province of Gaul: 
looked Gallic 


is its mother, adopting tts acts as 


were reckoned as Gallic bishops; if im 


if the earl Dritish Church upon the 


Church 
of tts 


a child these 


and especially as it regarded itself as 
Mother Church, is it not prob- 
Gallic 


Council 


parents, 
an active member of the 


able, 


Sees, 


when we consider the foundation of the 


that some of the bishops attending the 


who were helonging 
Col- 


and 


of Sardica grouped together as 


the provinee of Gaul, were British bishops ? 
s, Cutts, Browne, 
to be se \t the 


absolutely 


wer, Baker, Hlutton, Palmer, Soame 
Haddan and 


time, the 


Stubbs, think this same 


conclusive, and 


Burt 


evidence is net 
if not, 


with the 


heen ther 
Church 


iwloption of the C¢ 


they may after all not have 


the evidenee that the British agreed 


Galhe 


dics 


Church in its noms of Sar- 


makes it more than probable that such was the 


and, if so, then we are fully justitied in claiming 


British Chureh included ino the Roman 


Wy 


however, at this 


that the Was 


patriarchate shall refer to this patriarchate again; 


here for us to 


Council of 


point, if is necessary 


examine the listers and canons of the 


Sardica 
In Moshetm’'s 
is called, 


Britannica under 


History,” 
The 
reviewing the 
Leo TIE ¢ 
suffragan) Chelidonius, 
Vesoul-Hunt), 


canon of the 


colesiastical this Counel 


Conneil.” Enevelopedia 


of Hil- 
iertaming 


‘Popedom” cust 
Arles in his 


an appeal oof his 


ary oot Opposition to 
Bishop of 
justifies Hilary 
Church prior te 
affords 


Resaneon ORBishop of 


en the ground that ne 


the time of Dionvsius Exiguus ¢th 325) 


Sane 


tion for such papal interference except, it adds ina 


canons of the 


studied the 


nete, “we admit the genuineness of the 
Connell, 


question 


which, probably, few who have 


will be prepared te do.” 


An ebscure Couneil forged 


\ngli- 
this as- 


nething Tut 


ssiny 


deerees, this is how Protestant prejudice, and 


ean proclivities have sentea 


hand, 


inti-papal repr 
Puller 


See of Rome, pp. 148. 130) 


sembly, On the other (Primitive Saints 
refers te the 
Sardica.” the 


wenuine 


very 
ile- 
(Tn- 


character- 


great importance of “the Couneil of 


which he Salmon 


ity of the Churel 


crees of accepts 
refuses to 


se canons as a forg m the ground that they 











circumstances of the time to 
Hole, in his “arly Mis- 
British Church as making 
Nice in 325, 
Orders, p 
these 


correspond well to the 
which they are attributed 
sions,” p. 21, refers to the 
Councils, 
(Anglican 


“two other great 
343." 
accepts the 


contact with 


and Sardica in Denny 
149, 


hut he 


genuineness of 
Bright the difficulty as 
the 
the 


note), canons, 
Canon 


the 


concedes with 


to the genuineness of Sardican canons from 


fact that they were not known in all parts of 
West, that had 
the Sardican Council with that held by the 
at Philippopolis. The “Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers,” this 
“The Emperors (Constans and Constantius) had fixed 
the 

great 
Council 
. 


and \ugustine actually confounded 


seceders 
Council 


referring to Says: 


the frontier line of dominions 
of Constans, as the 
(po wit). The chief 
settle the troubk 
had 


was the 


pon Sardica, on 


venue for the Couneil” 
was to 
Con- 
council 
Con- 


was the out- 


object of the 


concerning Athanasius, and 


stans made up his mind that a general 


therefore 
and Sardica 


148), 


only remedy THe Wrote to 
for one, 
(ib, op 


Sardica 


counetl, it 


stantius to arrange 
Both Puller 


know le dye that 


come and Salmon ac- 


was meant to be an ecumeni- 
to he 
When 


rank 


eal, or general turned out, however, 


purely a Western council, and- for this reason 
the majority of the Eastern bishops, who were 
Marcellus 


recognized orthodox prelates 


Arians, learned that Athanasius and were 
to sit at this 


thes 


council as 
he ld 


Important 


withdrew, and another council as already 


The 
this withdrawing of the Easter 
of this Now it is 
withdrawal the 


destroved, vet it 


stated the ef- 


feet 


question tow os - to 
lishops had up- 
on the value council true that ow- 
character of 
still a great 
Western, 


former representing all 


ing te this ecumenical 
this council 
Western 


amd six 


Wits was 


council attended Ly some ninty-tive 
Eastern bishops, the 
the Churches of Western Christendom, including Bri 
\thanasius does not 
it Sardica, he nev- 
Western 
bishops who approved of the sentence in his favour 
passed at this council (.1po/. Cont, lrian,—SAN ond 
PNP. p 
“the 
he wrong 


tain, for though, as T have said, 


mention British bishops as present 


ertheless mentions them as amongst. those 


100), referring to this judgment as given in 
We cannot 


decrees of 


Sardica.” 
that the 
upon all the 


great council assembled at 
therefore in) asserting 


council binding Churches of 
the West, with as 
sented, or 
of this 


cording te 


this were 
there 
ratified the 
instance the British Church ac- 

This reference by Athanas- 
tus to British bishops, to whom he again refers in his 
‘Fist 1d Monad” (th. p 
nection, materially 
Church 


many others, as were repre- 


which subsequently decisions 


council, as for 


Athanasius 


Irian 270), in the same con- 


strengthens our argument that. the 


British through that Gaul proper, which 


was 


of 
represented at Sardica, accepted with 


porsonally 
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the latter the disciplinary canons there enacted. The 
only one point to settle is to whether the decrees now 
known as the Sardican disciplinary canons are the de 
crees Which were passed at this council, or whether 
they are a forgery 

We have already seen that they are accepted as gen- 
uine by Puller, Salmon, Denny, and Bright, although 


with hesitation | 


vy the two latter. The writer of the 
irticle “Sardica,” in Cassells “Dictionary of Religion,” 
accepts their genuineness; so also do the writers of 
the articles, “Sardica” (S. D.C, 
Leo” (8S. DC. BO, but not the writer of the article 
Pope’ (S. D.C. AY. Dre Littledale (Words for 
fruth, p. 37), says, “But the canons in question are 
Scholars differ 


AL), “Julius,” and 


Imost certainly a Roman forgery.” 
therefore in this manner, although the majority of mod- 
erm Writers incline to the view of the genuineness of 
these canons, Dr. Littledale thinks that they are a 
forgery because no trace of them is found before 4to, 
when Pope Zosimus attempted on the authority of one 
of these canons to interfere in the affairs of the Atri- 
can Church, representing as a Nicene canon, a canon 
of Sardiea. But this canon not being in the copy of 
the Nicene canons which the African bishops possess- 
ed, they requested time for them to send to the bish- 
ops of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch for 
uthentic copies of the Nicene canons to be sent. to 
Carthage. In due course these came, when the canon 
quoted by the Pope's legates as Nicene was not found 
amongst them. They did not) immediately take ac 
tion, however, but waited several years for a suitable 
opportunity. This came in 424, or 426, when the bus- 
iness about which Zosimus had sent his legate, was 
reopened hy Pope Celestine 
him to the intent that the canon referred to by the pa- 


Thereupon they wrote 


pal legate as Nicene, was not a genuine canon of that 
Council, so that ne ordinance of the fathers had ever 
withdrawn from the African Chureh (meaning also 
ny other National Church), what the Nicene deerees 
had provided in the fifth canon, viz., that the Provin- 
aial Synod is the final authority for each province, 
therefore they begged him to refrain from sending to 
them any of his clergy to execute his orders, (/ul- 
r. 1b. # got.) 

Refore commenting upon the action of these Afri- 
in fathers, it is necessary to point out the serous 
mistake made by Mr. Puller himself in the foregoing 
statement. He tells us that the canon of Nicaea re 
ferred to had arranged that the Provincial Synod 
the final authority for each province. “Not a 





is said about any appeal from the decision of 


the Provincial Svnod, either to some greater Syne, 


r to a Patriarch, or to Rome” (ib. p. 146) 





anding this clear statement, however, he 


ntly informs us, that the \frican fathers wrote to 


| Celestine that the Nicene decrees ordained that, “any 








party who thinks himself wronged -by a judgement, 
THAN pp al to the synod of the province, or even to 
a general council” (Gof all Afriea) Gib. p. 200). Can- 
on Bright also mentions this higher tribunal, “the 
general body of bishops,” who may “pronounce a 
more mdulgent decision” (Notes on the Canons of 
the First Four General Councils, p. 14) This strange 
contradiction by Puller in) the same work, makes it 
less surprising that the A\triean fathers should in 424, 
have forgotten all about the canons of Sardica passed 
just eighty-one years previously, although Bishop Gra- 
tus of Carthage in 34%, had at a couneil then. sittin 
in that city referred to one of these canons. Nay, 
further, Mr. Puller tells us that “in 426, all) reeol- 
lection of the true council of Sardica seems to have 
completely passed away from the mind of the Afri 
ean Church,” notwithstanding that) thirty-six African 
bishops, ineluding Gratus himself, lad been present 
at this council, and had ratitied its decisions. Canon 
Bright (MWaymarks im Cho Fis, po 213), as well) as 
Mr. Puller, (7), po 188), tells us that the only couned 
of Sardica known to St. Augustine, one of the Afri- 
ean fathers imo this) discussion, was the Couneil of 
Philippopolis, the assembly of the seceders from = Sar- 
dica This brings us te these African fathers in 
whose Church we are told, “The canons of Sardiea 
were not aceepted as anthoritative’ Gib, po 1&8). See- 
ing that these fathers had) forgotten all) about the 
true Council of Sardiea, according to the evidence pro- 
duced by Bright, and Puller, confounding it with a 
coune’l held by avowed Arians, it is not at all surprising 
that an Orthodox Church like that of Africa, should 
have refused to accept canons promulgated by any sich 
assembly This strange forgetfulness on the part of 
the African Chureh, tends to make of very little mo 
ment its rejection of the fifth of the Sardiean canons 
quoted by the legates of Zosimus in support of papal 
jurisdhetion aver the whole Western Church, even if 
we limit it to that. Tf at had forgotten all about. the 
true council of Sardiea, how could it be expected to 
acknowledge a canon which they discovered was net 
Nicene as these legates had intimated, although of its 
true ongin they knew nothing The igneranee of the 


\frican Church in this matter is worse than the as- 


sumed igneranee of the Popes, which caused them to 
present the canons of Sardiea as Nicene The ex- 
planation of-this latter, however, is simple The C 

cil of Sardica was meant by all concerned to be 
menical That tt was net so was the fault of a 

ority of heterodox bishops Roman canenists eall tt 
m ecumenical counenl ino virtue af ats simimnens tll 
tl loo met give it rank eparate one of this 1 
Lat regarding at ratl ye mx t hat f 
Ni . Trulia S | 3 R Thi 4 W t 
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Sardica 


Nicaca and 


wures 


cient Roman mss, the canons of 
and 


iHefele 


wil- 


with the 


scitnie 


Nicaea, 


ire written conmsecutivel 


under the 
I p 


ling te 


common tithe of canons of 


Anglican historians while ey are 


Zosimiurs 


faith a 


200) 
may have been misled 
Nicene what Wiis a 


hesitate to 


concede that 


by this te call in good Sar- 


ican canon, vet they doo net sinuate 
Leo TL, for 
that the 

Nicene ¢ 
which, of course, ne 
forward hy Z 
witherity of Nicaea for the Sardi 
Bright, W.C. H 


Roman 


fraud on the senting the same 


\irican 


hones t 


part ot repre 


thing, since notwithstanding fathers 
had sent a genuine copy of the Pope 


Boniface, in “uch canens ap- 


peared as those put mus as Nicene, 
he still alleged the 
(Denny, ib. p 


21% note) “SS 


the author of the 


can) canons 22, 
custom of the 
irticle Julius 
faunmica, can justify this 

method of 


is Nicene, but 
' 


lacking ! e can te 


foam met opr Lote commend Leo's 


pares 


viewng the Sardiear evidence 


ceused of 


Intentional fraud 7 hod Phe h- 


is salt 


wether 


f the Couneil of Sare is te 


f Nicaea 


-upplement the 
disputed questions 
is therefore were 


Nieac Sar 


mtinue the work be- 


mitered te be vldition to ‘ of 


dica Was meant consequently 


gun oat Nicaea, and at ts ’ to understand why 
the Popes looked upon its canon s part of the Ni- 
effort, and as Nicem ‘ 


part of the 


haracter The ab- 


\frican 


come such 


surd opposition on the Chureh 


based as the evidences Ws iwnerance of the 
Nicene 


not be 


upon 


movement whieh) culminated 


im Sardica, can- 


brought forward as proof that the canons of 


are a Roman forgery Dr. Salmon’. 
Phes 


Why had 


from 


refusal 


te se estimate them merely 


\than- 
ndria, 


Upp il- 


was well grounded 


exit the tendenev of the 


period 


asts upen his second bantshment \lex 


Why do we 


Julian, ane the 


sailed for Rome im 339 tind him 


I persen ter Pope latter summoning 
that his 
acquitting 
wo. 
thes 


summoned 


accusers to meet Athanasius at Rome 


case fully geome 
held oat) Rome in 
And why did 
had 


Rome, but because 


might he there Hite, 


Athanasius at oa Council 
they refused to come 
Not heesuuse the 


Pash ps ote 


when 


refuse 


Pope 


bastern these learn- 


ed that the Reman Couneil was te he purely an 


ecclesiastical one, order 


His 
and all th: h ons of 


unsupported Ty upon 


which they entirely depended, frian) 


These are facts, Sardica 


did was to emphastse these making canonical 
irrangements for their « i In 


think we listiss 


Roman ¢ 


view of thes 


circumstances | ll talk of these 


inons being a 


Subseribe to A’ose Z. 
Vifty cents a vear, 


asa companion to THe LAMP, 


A FRIAR WHO COULD FIGHT. 

When the 

Sir Richard 
Brazil, he 

\s his 

graphy of het 


Orientalist, 
Santos, in 


and 
British Consul at 
often visited the Seminary of Sao Paulo 
Lady Isabel Burton, her bio- 
distinguished husband, Sir Richard en 


great) African explorer 


Burton, was 
Wife, relates in 
tertained the highest respect for the friars of the sem- 
inary. “The 
} 


Hey were 


a great deal with them, for 
the best-educated 


used to. stay 


men in the province, and 


knew everything He said he could always learn some- 
thing from them 


The seminary was the most palatial building in 


It was inhabited by Capu- 
from Savoy 
tall, 


an ex-cavalry officer, Count Somebody, 
this 


that part of the country 


wns, Freneh and Italians and Piedmont 


One of the monks was a magnificent and very 


powerful man, 


whose name [ forget, then Fray G sefore 


noble irrived there was an ignorant bul- 


soldier priest 
ly in the town, aproclaimed freethinker, who used to 
ge and swagger up and down before the seminary and 
‘Come 


call out, miserable, petticoated monks! 


fight! 


out, vot 
and 1 
When 


ippened th lie 


Come out free For God or the 


devil!” 


its 


irrived he heard of this, and 


had 


regiment, 


Fray 
| friend 


had an English 


shen he was with his who had taught him 


the use of his tists. He found that his brother monks 


were distressed at the unseemly challenge, so he said 


The next time the disturber comes don't open th 


ite, but let the 

Phe Dually 
challenge \s 
wnyothe 


porter call me 

and repeated his 
idlers had 
road tw hellowed 
Fray G- wate and the 
thinker promptly velled to him, ‘hight, for God or the 
and monk! 


G looked at him laughingly, and respond 


returned the next day 


usual, a crowd of collected 
invitation 


fre e- 


hear the rascal's 


opened the quietly, 


devil! Come out feht, wretched 


el quite amiably, ‘Surely, brother, we will fight you for 


Let us get well int 


fair play.’ So say 


devil, if. vou 
and the 


God or the please 


public will see 


pen, 


told his ad- 


ing, the friar tucked up his sleeves and 
versary te ‘come on, which he did, and was immediate 
ly knocked into a cocked hat 

Come, get said the friar. ‘No 
devil win that 
at the end of which he whin- 
“Amidst the jeers and bra 


vos of the crowd, the bully retired, a mass of jelly and 


up, lying there 


nd whimpering: the won't way. The 
man stood three rounds, 


ed and pleaded for merey 


pulp. and was never seen more within half a mile of 
Exchange 


the seminary.’ 
“Loften wonder why I was so long in understanding 
the position of THrE Lamp for now I feel so exactly as an 
Anglo-Roman ought to do about the Pope and the Catho 
lic Church that it seems quite strange when others don't 
understand, 
A READER OP THE LAMP. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


\ssertio Septem Sacramentorum or Defense of the 
Seven Sacraments by Henry VIEL King of England 

Re-edited, with an introduction by Rev. Louis 
O'Donovan, S. T. D, preceded by a Preface by His 
Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltumore. Benziger Brothers, Publishers. Pp. 479 
with Index 

\ re-edition of the clssertio Septem Sacramentor- 
wn by Henry VIEL King of England, even with the 
briefest of eritical or explanatory notes, would he of 
real historical and theological interest. Fro O'Done- 
van has done much more than this, as will he seen 
from the table of contents, and by so much added to 
the worth and importance of his re-edition. Cardinal 
Gibbons writes the Preface, in which le makes tw 
statements that must. arrest the attention of the An- 





glican reader. He speaks of Henry as oriina 
roof what was in its origin ao schismatieal rather 
than an heretical Church Chowever much later on 


I later observes that 





resies developed within. it 





Books on this period of history have, in the past. 
heen unduly biased, but a refreshing change for ul 
better as noticeable in’ recent vears.” The Editar 
gives two reasons for reprinting the clssertio, tirst, 
moral one—namely, that the readers may see, from s 
illustrious an example, that loss of faith comes fron 


loss of morals. The second reason is that non- 





ohes, those “other sheep which are not of this 
may return to the rich, green pastures which they left 
four hundred years ago, and which are still as. rich 
and as green, because still watered by the perennial 
Streams of the seven) sacraments, just as in the davs 
of Henry; they are “ever ancient, yet ever new.” It 
does not appear however from any historical evidence: 
that Henry ever lost his faith in the seven saera- 
ments. (Morsley’s Dawn of the Reformation, p. 130 
O'Donovan, Defense of the Seven Sacraments, pp. 131- 
132.) Theological orthodoxy, combined with moral 
obliquity, is hy No MCANS, AN UNCOMMON Mconsmtenes 
of human nature. Anglican sheep, driven by Tlenry’s 
hirelings, though separate from the Roman feld can 
never admit that they ever left “the rich, green pas- 
tures * * * watered by the perenial streams of the 
Seven sacraments.” Most unhappily, this real distine- 
tion between jthe fold and the pasture, our Roman 
brethren will not perceive or feel they cannet admit 
The Rev. Editor has taken pains te give us a Svn- 
opsis of the <fssertio which seems quite a work of 
supererogation as the English translation only covers 
some one hundred and fifty pages in) small pica type 
and is divided into thirteen chapters. This is) follow- 
ed by several pages of quotatens from “rare and at 


. * * 





times inaccessible hooks: in a very few cases 


at second hand” on the Occasion, Origin and Motive 


of the clssertio. Much more space is .given to. the 
question of the authorship of the tes. which “is 
tor from a settled question” the Editor affirms; “but,” 
as Mr Overton (Church in’ England, | f.. &. 3am) 
says of the Issertio’; “It at any rate expressed Hen- 


ry’s sentiments and he was quite competent to writ 
i” Next in order of contents comes a chapter on 


editions and Versions and on The Presentation to the 





re. The tithe “Defender of the Faith’—was it to 
he hereditary? “Though historians are quoted pro and 
con evidently, from the wording of the Bull confering 
the distinetion, it was not intended to be hereditary 


Nevertheless “Henry retained it after his separation 








from the communion of Rome, and in 1343 it was an- 
nexed to the crown by act of Parliament.” The as- 
sumption of the tithe by subsequent soveretens of bing 
land,” declares r. (Donovan, “was without right 


| 
ind without good taste.” Certainly, so far as the the- 
ological faith of the subsequent sovereigns Cwith pos- 
sibiv one or two exceptions) has any bearing on the 
matter, the tithe as ridiculously incongruous. Ino the 
section on Criticism and beffects f the / ret th 
bahitor quotes J. HE Blunt as saying, “It has ne par- 
ticular merit, literary or theologieail” an opinion in 
striking contrast with the exuberant commendation of 
Lew N 

Whatever may be one's critical opinion as to the style 
and spirit of this famous composition its chief interest les 


in its historical character or setting, It makesthe time, the 





thought, the persona dran very real. This re 
print, with its accompanying notes and relevant quo- 
tations and pertinent observations of the Editor, make 
up a valuable contribution to the literature of a per- 
iod pregnant with momentous change “May it not 
be hoped that this work, how: reprinted may perhaps 
he in some way helpful in leading back again some of 
those whose forefathers Henry led or drove from the 
Chureh” is the pious sentiment expressed mere than 
ence by the Editor, But oi what way. Fro Oo Donovan 
does not even suggest, and one is quite at a loss to im- 
agine why he should suppose this robust polemie could 


possibly bring about that result ; me. £. 


MAKERS OF MODERN MEDICINE 

\ series of liowraphies of the men to whom we owe 
the important advances in the development of modern 
medieine By James J. Walsh, MoD, I 
Acting Dean and Professor of the History of Med- 
icine at Fordham University Medical Sehool, New 
York. Fordham University Pres 


Price, S200 (net) Postawe, 1% cents extra 





tor. Pages, 362 


[his exceptionally interesting book is from the prac- 
tised hand of Doctor James To Walsh widely known a 


i specialist in this tleld of liter 


iture. and a very fertile 
ene itis, productive of much frit for theught The 


writer traces in very clear and interesting stvle the de 
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shume Beginnings 


f the Temporal Power Popes appeared to me,” 


declares the trans] rapa note, “to be the mest 
weurate and cone treatises on this 


MNportiant 


Mh 


question 


Mer 


hitherto capyye ared” 


he 


estimate of Duschesne’s work, re 


inted: and 


translating the 


it will ul 


is qt 


y 


h historical data 


ornpre within less th three 


lred pag that only by t stc 


reful reading, can 
facts 


ne seize upon the imp and note the <al 
7 | f the polit- 


mingled 

\ study 
to clarify and eo-ordin- 
order to an understand- 
Popes 


nukes one fact 


power of the 


very 


old 


_ istration 


ver ignty was purely ace'd ntal and has no e-sential place 
the de It 
product of the times and of the place 
markablk 
tinued 
Papal 
quite extraordinary if he 
that the 
King of Kings could 


in Papacy as jure divine was the natural 


It 
that each sueceeding Pope should have con- 
of 
the 


is net re- 


the polices 
On 


his predecessor in) pressing the 

contrary, 
had 
idea 
In 
er, and that he held both swords, as a temporal over lord 


have been 
It 
Viear 


the subject of a civil rul 


power it would 
done 


the 


net so 


1s 


eVvi- 


mediaeval that the 


not 


dent 


well a 


as s the spiritual viceegerent of God, was an af 
his of the sprang 


a confusion of spiritual and temporal powers in 


terthought conception Papacy 
trom 
the 


perplex the 


person that must have, and did at times sorely 
This seems be the fal 
of Myr. Duchesne that 
a mere theological quibble to speak of the I 


Conne 


Pope himself to 
lacy 
“lh 


op of Rome 


underlying the contention 


tis! 
It is 
an historical quibble, in connection with a Pope of the 


is 
at any time as of an ordinary bishop 
sixth, seventh, or eighth century, to Tay his 
to the 


from oa 


stress on 


subordinate relation Emperor of Constantino- 


ple Undoubtedly, theoretical point of view, 


he was a 
of the 


the 


subject, for the Emperor was supreme rm 


empire. But in reality the Pope was elected by 
received 


Hy 


digni 


Romans at Rome. and his appointment 
the imperial sanction, merely 


this 


as aomatter of form 


distinguished 
the 


was in way from the highest 
His 


Emperor, and though his. re- 


taries, particularly from exarch authority 


was independent of the 
both 
was certainly 
Indeed, he 
tion to the influence of 
St Peter, the 
Peter, the 


nown shone forth within without the 


of 
owed his prestige and posi 
Peter. The 
authority 


and 


em 


pire, at with me reflection Byzantine 


glory really 


st Suceesstion ot 


See of St of St 


St 


Pet r, the 
Peter ll 
of respect 
\postolie 


of 
atmosphere 
the 


Was 


tomb 
the 
surrounded 


these counted f 


much in and admiration 
Th 
tl 


Pope's experience, his moral authority 


which representative 


influence hy 


Ihe 


his sound t 


Papal 
Chureh 


ne omenans contined to 


nancial position, and his powers of admin- 
valuable 
We see him concerning himself, appar 
ently in meddlesome spirit, 

the of the 
hetals, the management of the State Exchequer, as wel 


as with municipal enterprises, 


were a help in the conduct of ten 


poral affairs 


ne with war operation 


arrangement treaties, appointment of of 


such as the repairing 


ramparts and for 
food 


by 


aqueduets and schemes the publi 


It 


and a 


supply.” only a 
keen 
ecclesiastical 
f 


er, 


was further, 
“the 
the 


the 


step 
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of the 
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main point, hows 
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concern for inter 
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anee Pp pe t 
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was, net that the autonom 
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the Pope to have been subject to the Duke (of Rome) 
is the Venetian Patriarch was subject to the Doge 
would have been an incongruous and untenable posi- 
tion.” Pepin’s presentation of imperial provinces to 
the Pope and St. Peter only confirmed and strengthen- 
ed this theory of Papal sovereignty. It is interesting 
to note that “Pepin protested (to the Byzantine diplo- 
mats) that he had only undertaken the campaign out 
of love for St. Peter, and to gain the remission of his 
sins, and that no amount of bribery could have any 
affect upon him.” This is a very different purpose 
from the upholding of the Pope's sovereignty as a 
necessary and inherent right of St. Peter's successor, 
which was the form the political creed of the Papacy 
took in the middle ages. It is significant that the age 
when the Papacy sank lowest was likewise the age in 
which the Papal claims to temporal sovereignty reach- 
ed the apex of extravagance. “Indeed,” writes Du- 
schesne, “even if we eliminate the gross scandals which 
are on record, it must be admitted that the personal 
character of almost all of the Popes of those days was 
very far removed indeed from the Apostolic ideal” 
Dd not our Lord see all this in prophetic vision, when 
having said: “Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona ; 
and T say unto thee, thou art Peter and on this rock IT 
will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” a little later on He addressed the 
same Simon Peter, “Get thee behind me Satan, thou 
art an offence unto Me: for thou savorest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” In 
the Papacy as in every other institution which has a 
human as well as a divine side Satan confronts the 
Son of God as his age long antagonist, ever sowing 
tures among the wheat The main difference be- 
tween the advocates of corporate Reunion with the 
Holy See and the Anglo-Protestants, who oppose it, 
is not that the former are blind to the human and pol- 
itical side of the Papacy, but that the latter refuse to 
recognize that it has a divine and unwoerldly side 
which is as deathless and indefecticable as the Church 
of God itself. Say what men will of the evil doings 
of Innocent VITL Alexander VI and Julius TI, the 
Papacy has not only survived the infamies of a Bor- 
xa but in the successive pontiticates of Pius IX, Leo NTT 
ind Pius X it amply justifies the exclamation of Car- 
dinal Newman, “What grey hairs are on the head of 
Judah, whose vouth is renewed like the eagle's, whose 
feet are like the feet of harts, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms!" Turn on the searchlight of his- 
tory and ransack the Vatican archives for every item 


of testimony derogatory to the Papacy that can be ac- 
cumulated together, nevertheless the words of Philip, 
the Papal legate, at the General Council of Ephesus, 
will stand contirmed by the Almighty until time shall 
be no more: “It is doubtful to no one, but rather 
known to all ages, that holy and blessed Peter, Prince 





and Head of the Apostles, Pillar of the Faith and 


Foundation of the Catholic Church, received from our 
Lord Jesus Christ—the kevs of the Kingdom of Hea 
ven—whe to this verv time, lives and exeretses judg 
ment in his successors 

We have received the first number of /rrene, the organ 
of the eImglican and Lastern-Orthodor Churches tC nton 
The little magazine 1s well printed with alternate pages 
of English and Greek. In form, color and general get 
up it closely resembles /t1, the artistic monthly of the 
Caldey Benedictines. That it may reach the same degree 
of literary excellence and remain true to its irenic name 
and prosper is the cordial wish of Tuk Lamp. 





HOW THE Pore KEPT LENT 

Even the Pope is just as much bound by the laws 
of the Church as is the humblest lay Catholic. He 
gees to confession just as do the rank and tile of the 
Chureh Militant. He does penance just as humbly as 
any poor sinner. He conforms ft the regulations of 
Lent as we all do. His unwillingness to exempt him 
self. from the rigors of fasting, his determination to 
show the soldiers of Christ that their General asks no 
more of them than of himself seem to be causing some 
concern among his entourage The following is a 
special cablegram to the journals served by the Press 
Publishing Company 

Rome, March 21 It is feared here that the Pope 
is practically ruining his health by Lenten fasting, and 
abstinence from meat. Even the advice of his attend- 
ing physicians failed to make him see that there was 
some danger to him in so rigid an observance of the 
Church laws. The Pope's sisters tried repeatedly to 
Several of the Car 
dinals who recently neticed the enfeebled condition of 


remonstrate, but did not succeed 
the Pontiff tried to persuade him to suspend the rules 
for himself, but the Pope would not listen to any sug- 
stion of the kind 


His physicians are in dispair and 





are keeping a close wateh over him.-—Farchange 


“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 

The restoration of the metto, “In God We Trust” 
to the new gold coins, is gratifving assurance that our 
government is not disposed to follow the example of 
France in removing the name of the Deity from its 
coinage, and that the people of the United States have 
more religious sentiment than their President) gave 
them eredit for. It is very unlikely that he will veto 
the bill which Congress has passed, or that he will not 
think twice before repeating an act se unpopular as 
The bill was 
reported in Congress from the Committee on Weights 





the removal of the motto proved to be 


and Measures by Representative MeKinley, its) chair 
man, was considered without an opposing voice. and 
passed by a vote of 255 to 5.—Ave Maria. 
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EDITOR'S MAIL BAG 


THE VIEWS OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC ON THE UNION OF 
THE CHURCHES 


lo the Editor of The Lame 

thousands of 
some 250 look on the 
as the Prime Minister of the Crueitied, admin- 
istering His Kingdom in His absence, while Anglican 


under them, teach mil- 


Hlundreds and hundreds of bishops, 


priests, millions of the laity, 


Pope 
bishops and a devoted clergy 
lions of people through the English speaking world, 
yet remain separated from the Chair of Peter For a 
Church of Rome and the Church 
The enterprise, which seeks 


thousand vears the 
of the 


to bridge the 


English were one 
gulf of separation created in the six- 
teenth century, what a magnificent one it is, and who 
shall say it is beyond the range of the possible ? 

The noble English people, spreading over the world 
their commerce, languaye and allied systems of gov 
ernment, these Englishmen, by instinet 
settle the diffictlty 
take it up in earnest. The Americans, their 
settled the rebellion, giving the world 


an object lesson of wisdom and forbearance, will when 


statesmen, can 


hetween themselves and Rome, 


when they 
cousins, whe 


they get at it, unite the separated churches round 


Peter's throne 
What is 
mg of 


understand- 
Papal claims and of the foundation on which 
clearer knowledge of Catholic 
amd above all te other better, Then we 
will be surprised that we have been fighting so long, 
that we differ so little 

Cathohes, who are 


and 


wanted first of all is a. better 


thes 


Test, a teaching 


know each 


astonished \nglicans should 


listen te) Roman well versed in 
Catholic Catholic theol 
ogy is written in peculiar Latin terms, developed after 


Words 
take on 


divinity Roman customs 
the fall of the Roman) Empire 
Cathohe 
Latin 


found in the 


works of Roman writers shades of 


meaning the best scholars 


they 


understand 
Catholic 
form their 
representa- 


will not 


unless have passed through a course of 


dlivanity Angheans should not) therefore 


teaches from. the 
mund the 
power, built up in the Middle 
ples. And in the 
know the 


estimate of what) Rome 


trons of those ino whose 


Papacy Isa despotic 
\ges from false prinei- 
Catholhtes 


from her 


same Way 


Chureh 


must learn to 


\nglican members, not 
from her enemies 
Tf all prejudices are thrown aside, if the misrepre- 


sentations of three and a half centuries are overcome, 


if statesmen of both sides come together in love and 
syinpathy, not to dispute hut toe be reeoneiled, they can 
bring about a union 


\ thousand things are uniting the whole inte 
wl under our common Father, God, but 
after 


behind 


race 
brotherhe 
we religious teachers, 


woefully 


centuries of controversial 


strife, ure regarding movements for 
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a union of the Churches Priest and minister pass wit! 
a nod, or live and act as though deadly enemies, while 
both are preaching the Gospel of incarnate love. 

In a letter from Bishop Grafton, published in your 
March issue, | much regret to find the following state- 
“It is not in aceord with ordinary wisdom to 

that any of our bishops would join in’ any 
which involved their submission to the Pa- 
Alas, is not this the pride of him high over 
angel choirs, who said, “I will be like to the Most 
High. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer” 
(Isaiah XIV, 12. 14), How could there be a union of 
our States without a central government over them 


ment 
suppose 
movement 


pacy.” 


; Should Cuba wish to come into our family of States 


would she say, “TP will not be subject to your President 
"Rome bears the relation to thi 
that Washington with its centralized 
does to the American 


or Congress? 
Cathohe Church 


government 


same 


Fach dio- 
cese is like a state, free and independent in its inter 
right. But if a 
state goes wrong the general government comes to the 
rescue of 


Union 


nal affairs, while things go on all 


Rome interferes with 
false 
bishop or priest through evil living fail in their min- 
istry to the people. 


its citizens, so never 


parishes or dioceses unless doctrines arise, or 


What is that Roman Curia so much spoken against 
and that Pontiff men refuse to see as the High Priest 
of a universal Church, but the fulness of that which 
was’ foretold or tigured in the Hebrew Chureh? Was 
there a high priest for the Hebrews, and is there none 
for the Christians? Anglicans IT am will agres 
with us, that the correspondence between the  sacri- 
ficial worship of the Jews and of the Catholic Church 
was by divine arrangement, why not then the remarka 
ble correspondence between the government of the He 
brews and the Catholic Church. 

From the Bible 


sons of 


sure 


Talmud we 
\aron, 


and the that 


Jewish 


learn 
governed the 
Palestine was parcelled off into districts, cor- 
responding to Catholie each with a 
gogue presided over by a raboni and 12 rabbis. All 
religious disputes and doctrinal matters'tcame befor 
the high priest and the sanhedrin of 72 members, « 
in the Catholic Church they come before the Pope and 
the 72 Cardinals. 
Again, why should it be so difficult for Anglicans to 
accept the Roman doctrine concerning the infallibility 
of the Church and of the Church's Head, the Pope’? 
Js it incredible that God, who created planet- 
and suns without number, weighed each particle o! 
matter in each, placed them so that the 
repulsion 


high priests, 
Church. 


dioceses, sym 


forces ‘ 
sent them floating 1 
space, sweeping in parabolic curves and forms of com 
sections, is it toe great 4 tax upon our reason to h 
lieve that the Eternal Author of the mathematics © 
the stars, having become incarnate for our salvatio: 


weight) and halanee, 
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nd having founded His Church, can and actually does 
preserve that Church from error ? 

We know how infallibly the Holy Ghost led the 
Children of Israel through the wilderness by the fiery, 
cloudy pillar and how with no uncertain sound God 
ake to them through Moses His living oracle, and 
did Christ give His Church a less certain guarantee 
of infallibility when He said to the Apostles, whom, He 
had chosen, “LE will send the Holy Ghost and He will 
wide you inte all truth and le, | am with you always 
even unto -the end of the world,” and beeause He 
‘desire to sift them as wheat,” 


knew that Satan would 
sud to St. Peter in their presence, “but T have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not, and when thou art 
converted strengthen thy brethren "’ (Anglican version) ? 
Read the history of the Church's battle with here- 
sics and heretics down through the Christian centuries 
from the encounter of Simon Peter with Simon Ma- 
gis and who has been the towering figure, the com- 
manding voice, the invineible champion of Catholic 
truth at all times and in every generation, has it not 
heen the successor of him, to whom our Lord said 
‘heed My sheep, feed My lambs?" In the last) few 
cars writers, following Paine’s Age of Reason have 
vainly tried to make out that Moses and the Prophets 
did not write the books of the Old Testament. Then 
taking up Renan’s ideas, they taught us the Ivange- 
lists did not write the Gospels, but that these were 
coped from Logia long Jost. According to these men 
of the “Higher Criticism” we have no words of a hu- 
man being who saw Christ. Had this modernistic teach- 
tig prevailed, soon the Redeemer would have become 
to mythical personage like Jupiter, and Moses as un- 
istorical as Saturn. They were undermining Instory 
nd all fountains of human knowledge concerning the 
tacts Of Revelation. Was Protestantism able to crush 
them? Did the Anglican Episcopate with authorita- 
tive volce pronounce against them? Nay, but it) was 
the Vatican Prisoner who came to the rescue of Chris- 
tanity, and struck them down in his letter on Modern- 
im. Thus in the twentieth century our Lord's words 
ire still being veritied, in Pope Pius XN Peter's taith 


failed not” and thus he “confirmed his) brethren.” 

The gates of hell” have not prevailed in our day any 
Mere than in ages past. 

In conclusion let me repeat what [ said at the out- 
set, that there is nothing chimerical or impossible in 
this enterprise of reunion, so long as its basic princi 
We is a full and complete recognition of the suprema- 
y and infallibility of the. Roman Pontiff and all minor 
atters, relating merely to discipline, such as the ques- 


tron of Anglican Orders, the marriage of the clergy 
ind the use of an English rite can without doubt. be 
satisfactorily adjusted, when the great body of An- 
gheans have come to accept the entire Catholic faith 





as detined by the Holy See and with one heart desire 
the reunion of Christendom. 
James L. Meacuer, 
Pres. of the Christian Press Association Pub Co 
Doctor of Divinity from the Holy See 


“NO VIA MEDIA” 
Dear Sir P 

Lam not fambhar with Cardinal Manning's dietum 
referred to by Rev. A. TT. Wirgman (Lamp March) to 
the effect that ‘‘the appeal to history ts treason"? but I 
readily admit that certain appeals to history may be 
very disloval and misleading, as im this very letter of 
the Archdeacon of Port Elizabeth. He undertakes to 
justify the present status of the Lenglish Church by 
appealing to what occurred in most abnormal and ex- 
ceptional circumstances, cv, during the unfortunate 
Occidental Schism of the 4th century and the equally 
complicated schism of Antioch which continued long 
after the death of Meletius, because the Catholics 
of Antioch felt justined in dividing their allegiance be- 
tween Paulinus and) Flavian, successor of Meletins, 
on the ground that Arius had contributed to his: etec 
tion. To Flavian’s successor Evagrius, the great Am- 
brose wrote: “We think the case should be referred to 
the Pontitf of the Roman Church We presume 
that you will decide nothing that he cannot approve 

We shall rejoice to learn that your decision has 
been sanctioned by the Roman See." Ep: §6. 4.7. 

The general reader cannot be expected to have the 
facts at his finger tips and it is net fair to mislead 
his judgment by comparisons that have ne justification 
ind are the repudiation of Mr. Wirgman’s admirable 
paper, “The Pope and Modernism.” In religious mat- 
ters there are but two positions that can be logically tak- 
en and held: the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
There is no ¢ta media, and ere long there will be, « 
facto, only two camps, Rome and Rationalism 

J. N. Broapwean, 
zoth March, 1908 Nice, France 
ANGLICANISM IN GIBRALTAR, 
Dwar Father Editor : 

We went to the Anglican Cathedral here to-day, and 
were told ‘there was blessed strength in the Weslevan 
prayer meeting —that in the Cathedral a CAristian /n 
deavor Soctety had been established (one of 146 in the 
Church of England), to which you are urged to come, 
It will bring you as nothing else can into touch with 
Christ."". My wife and I quietly resolved as we left the 
Church to find our home temporarily in the Roman 
Church while here. Could one be surprised that at the 
Mass that occasionally follows this Anglican service the 
entire congregation should flock out leaving not half a 
dozen to worship. Is a Uniat Church possible, if say 





only a third were ready to come ? 
PEREGRINUS ANGLICANUS. 
Gibraltar, Spain. 
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THE PRINCE OF THE APOSTLES. 
Spencer Jones in 


for the 


“The aim of this book.” says Mr 
the Preface, 


amd te 


“is to broach the argument other 
claim to speak openly, to work honestly, 
earnestly for the reunion of the Chureh 
with the Church of Rome; to discuss at 


the proper time and in the proper place the ways and 


side, 
amd te pray 


of Eneland 


means by which, it appears, such a consummation may 
he achieved, to hold opinions as opinions which may 
be beyond the range of what is generally accepted as 
them for the due and 
bodies 


Anglicanism, and) te 


constitutional 


prapose 
consideration of representative 
on either side.” 

To the ordinary, simple-minded Catholic, this last 
work of Mr 


set hing 


Spencer Jones—always an- interesting 


than astounding. It is a de- 


Peter, and of his successor, 


writer —ts less 


fence of the Primacy of 


Pope Pins XN. 


hesitation oa 


pot in the pithiest of language, and with 


only one hesitation which the author 


himself waives as unessential all) with the vehe 
menee and evident faith of the most orthodox profes- 
fact” of the 
centuries, its 
\cts, in 
Paul; 


draw 


sor oof Apologetic. The “ever-present 


primacy is discovered throughout the 
foundation ts laid bare in the Gospels, in. the 
attitude of St. 
non-Catholies 
Catholtes 
it in proof, the author finds reason 
follows the “Wit- 


Papal Consetousness throughout the cen- 


the Couned at Jerasalem, im the 


even in the Apocalypse, whenec 


their fondest refutations, while themselves 


are slow te quote 


to believe it) ts established. Then 
ness” of the 
merit—of the Chureh 
Church in the West. and of the 
Next he sweeps away as ut- 


that the 


turtes——a chapter of particular 
im the Past, of the 
Britain 


that the 


Chureh in karly 


terly untenabl idea Roman Catholic 


Church in an encroachment, an engraft- 


stock; 
ages of the 


England was 


foreign exotic on aonative English 
ull the 


Pudors he quotes authorities to show the same essen- 


ing oof a 
from generation after generation 


tral continents The work of the Fnglish Reformation 


” 


fraud 
in the teeth of the sullen opposition of the peo- 


he goes on to deserthe as one of “force and 
enn 
ple. and this chapter he coneludes with a propheey, in 
union with St. Edward the Cure 
of Ars, of the union of the “Ecclesia 
the Hols Finally 


mas of I8sg and myo; 


Confessor and the 
\nglicana”™ with 
See the author treats of the dog- 
these two he shows, one by his- 


argument, the other by an ingentous dilemma, 


of the 


torteal 
to be most according to the mind and very life 
“Keclesia’ \nghieana” 

The book as 
has brought together a 
loo a Cathohe, 
that which he has always held to be true, and that for 


an able work: in a very short space it 


wonderful amount of evidence 
of course, it ts 


convincing; for it) says 








which his forefathers have died. Whether or not it 
equally convincing to his Anglican fellow- 
countrymen he more than doubts; but that does not 
prevent his wondering whether there are many in the 
Anglican Church who can go all this way with Mr 
Spencer Jones and yet remain where they are. To 
Catholics and Anglicans alike we can recommend the 


boak.—The (London) Tablet. 


will be 


A WELCOME DESPATCH, 


The Feasts of the Chrysostom Centenary were to 
have finished with the great Academia held in the Can- 
celleria on the day after the function in the Hall of 
the Beatitications, but the Greek Patriarch before leav- 
ing Rome determined to add. still another celebration 
Pontifical in the Church of St. Athana- 
sius last Tuesday. The scope of this last function was 
to express the gratitude of the faithful of the Greek 
rite to the Holy Father for the prominent part he took 
in honouring St. John of the Golden Mouth, and at 
the same time to be a thanksgiving for a very remark 


by a solemn 


able event which took place only a few days previous- 
ly. One morning last week a telegram was put inte 
the hand of the Patriarch, and when he opened it he 
learned that the whole schismatic parish of Es Salt in 
Palestine, numbering about 1200 souls, were eager to 
leave schism for the Catholic Chureh and was asking 
for Catholic sent to it. The Patriarch 
lost no time in sending instructions to two of his priests 


priests to he 


to proceed at once to the place, and it may be pre- 
sumed that by now the entire parish has been received 
inte? Rome. Whatever 
the possibilities of the corporate reunion of considera- 


union with may be said about 


ble bodies of Anglicans or others in’ English-speaking 


countries with the Catholic Church, movements of this 
| > 


kind may take place at any time in the East, and it Leo 
NUP died without seeing the fruition of his great plans 
for the reunion of dissident Orientals his efforts may 
yet be crowned with no small success.—Rome. 
FRENCH VOLUNTEERS 

It is satisfactory to see that the laity in France are 
rallying everywhere to the support of their clergy; the 
women lead the way as usual. They have established 
Association of Catechists, for the reli- 
instruction of children; there are now 
50 members teaching 10,000 children. In the Depart 
Haute, Ardéche, ete, the work has 
heen taken up, while at Rouergue there are 1,295 Cate 
chists teaching 9,075 children. Only those who know 
the difficulties of communication the 
villages scattered among the mountains in these re- 


in’ Loveére an 
gious young 


ments of Loire, 


between mary 
gions can appreciate the self-sacrifice implied by this 
\fter all, the Faith is not dead in 
Provinces at least.-/+change. 


true apostolate 
France,—in_ the 





